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| [The following are the documents in full which deal with the 
‘inquiry initiated by certain American University Professors. These 
‘documents have not yet been published anywhere as a complete whole. 
| They explain themselves, but must be read together in order to arrive 
(at the truth. They are set forth here because of their interest and 
"because a right understanding of this matter is important to the good 
| name of this country —Ev1T0R.] 


_ I. December 20, 1926.—A preliminary statement made by 
| Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, to 
| which was added a statement by members of the Faculty of 
' Political Science of the same University. 
II. March 10, 1927.—An indorsement of the above by 
Vor. CI—No. 604 769 3" 
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President John Grier Hibben, of the University of Princeton, N.J., 
and signed by 116 members of the Faculty. 

III. March 15, 1927.—Reply by the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury (Mr. A. W. Mellon) to document II. 

IV. April 11, 1927.—Statement of His Majesty’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. W. S. Churchill) in Parliament. 

V. April 19, 1927.—Letter in The Times from the Bishop of 


Gibraltar. 
VI. May 2, 1927.—Note to the United States Government 


from His Majesty’s Government. 
VII. May 5, 1927—Reply to VI. from the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury (Mr. A. W. Mellon). 


Monday, December 20, 1926. 
Columbia University, 


Department of Public Information. 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


The Faculty of Political Science in Columbia University, composed of 
some forty scholars and men of affairs, who are in the very front rank in the 
fields of Economics, Social Science, History, and Public Law, have united 
in a carefully prepared statement of what they conceive to be the relation 
between the inter-Allied war debts and the reparations fixed by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the peace and economic restoration of the world. There 
can be no higher or more disinterested authority than that which these 
gentlemen enjoy. They are not closet philosophers, but men in active 
touch with every phase of practical life, including finance, industry, com- 
merce and legislation. 

The American people hardly realise the enormous advance made 
towards the establishment of international security and peace during the 
year 1926. The word Locarno has become symbolic not only of progress 
but of an ideal which is no longer considered impracticable. This is due 
in chief measure to the fact that M. Briand, Dr. Stresemann and Sir 
Austen Chamberlain are not merely the heads of the Foreign Offices of 
three Governments whose interests have often been in competition or in 
conflict, but that these men have become close comrades, working with 
loyalty and devotion upon a common task. It is unthinkable that the 
people of the United States, with their traditions and their historic policies 
of international friendship and co-operation, will withhold any possible 
measure of support from this epoch-marking movement. 

This statement is in no sense a proposal for the cancellation of the 
debts or reparations. It is an argument for the re-study of these debts and 
reparations and of all the problems that are so closely related to them or 
that grow out of them in the light of the most recent political and 
economic developments in Europe, this re-study to be made by or under 
the direction of an international conference summoned for that particular 
purpose. 

To Americans it will be of special interest to read again the letter 
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addressed by Thomas Jefferson when Secretary of State to Mr. Hammond, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, under date of May 29, 1792, and 
still more, perhaps, the preliminary draft of that letter which was submitted 
to the criticism of President Washington, of Alexander Hamilton, of James 
Madison and of Edmund Randolph, in answer to the claims made by the 
British Government arising out of the destruction, here in the United 
States during the War of Independence, of property belonging to the 
British Government or to Loyalists. 


STATEMENT BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, ON THE WAR DEBTS PROBLEM 


We, the undersigned members of the Faculty of Political Science and 
Associated Schools of Columbia University, submit for impartial considera- 
tion the following statement : 

In our judgment the war debts settlements are unsound in principle. 
Certainly they have created and are fostering a deep sense of grievance 
against us. We do not urge that the debts be completely cancelled. 
Whether there should be cancellation in whole or only in part depends on 
many complicated factors yet to be studied. What we do urge is com- 
plete reconsideration in the light of present knowledge. To this end we 
believe that an International Conference should be called to review the 
entire problem of debt payments, and make proposals for readjustment. 
This need not and should not in any way interfere with present negotiations, 
nor the current operation of the Dawes Plan. On the contrary it would 
facilitate them. The proposed conference cannot be hurriedly improvised, 
but definite steps looking toward its organisation would ease the present 


situation and we should find ourselves co-operating helpfully and con- 
structively with other nations upon terms of a lasting settlement. 


A Turning Point in History 


In the last few months the nations of Western and Central Europe have 
made an unprecedented effort to rid themselves of the menace of future 
war. At present they are succeeding beyond all expectation. In propor- 
tion to their success the whole world will share in the benefits. If their 
great adventure fails, the whole world, including ourselves, will some day 
suffer incalculably. 

The prime condition of the success of any such movement is mutual 
trust and understanding. Our war debt settlements have produced dis- 
trust and misunderstanding. When century-old political enmities are 
yielding to common sense, an international financial problem of recent 
origin, whatever its magnitude, should not be allowed to threaten the 
foremost gain in international relations since European nations began. 

Our share in the war debt problem arose out of our entry into the war 
in 1917. True we should have had no occasion for war had there been no 
European War. But the controversy as to the responsibilities of European 
Powers for the outbreak of war in 1914 is not pertinent to that other 
question of why we went to warin 1917. America went into the war on an 
issue of its own. The casus belli for the United States was unrestrained 
submarine warfare, behind which lay—in 1917—an apprehension of 
decisive military and naval successes on the part of the Central Powers 
imperilling the development of free institutions. 

3EB2 
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Our declaration of war was followed by the mobilisation not only of our 
man-power but also of our material and financial resources. From the 
latter we made extensive advances to other nations fighting a common 
enemy. Thus arose the first phase of the war debt problem. It was ata 
time when we were straining every effort to hasten our own direct participa- 
tion in the war. From the record of debates in Congress, it is clear that 
these advances were not regarded by those who voted them as business 
transactions, but rather as joint contributions to a common cause. But 
even if we did not have these statements, the grants themselves would 
have been justifiable upon no other ground. That the borrowers used the 
credits to help win their own wars is undoubtedly true; but the reason 
that we loaned them the money was the fact that by so doing they were 
also helping us to win our war. If this were not so, it would mean that our 
Government diverted for the use of others vast sums of money and essential 
war supplies at a time when it was calling upon the country to make every 
possible sacrifice to-maintain its own cause. The credits were freely given 
because they were to secure for us effective support for our own effort, 
either directly on the field of battle or indirectly by strengthening the 
nations associated with us. They would have been justified by no other 
purpose. 

Not all of our war loans were used directly for military purposes. 
Some of them helped to feed and clothe civilian populations. Some pro- 
vided permanent improvements useful after the war was over. Some of 
the loans were made after the armistice was concluded. 

In the debt settlements we have made insufficient account has been 
taken of those differences. The origin of various items in the debts was 
ignored. In justice and in reason they should have been considered. 


The Debt Settlements 


The United States early abandoned the attempt to collect the full amount 
called for by the original debt contracts. The first formal step toward 
establishing a new basis of debt calculation was the creation of the Funding 
Commission by the Act of Congress of February 9, 1922. According to this 
Act, the Allies were to pay all debts in full, but the rates of interest were 
reduced to 4} percent. The very first debt negotiations, those with Great 
Britain, showed that still further reduction was necessary, and ‘ capacity 
to pay ’ became the basis of these subsequent negotiations. This was the 
formula used in the reparations section of the Versailles Treaty with refer- 
ence to Germany. At best a vague and difficult formula, it has neverthe- 
less, upon the whole, been applied in a very real effort to reach satisfactory 
settlements. The Secretary of the Treasury has stated that the cash 
values cancelled in the settlements with Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, and 
in that offered France, amount to 5,489,000,000 dollars. This means that 
the United States is now cancelling about one-half the aggregate sum 
represented by the principal and interest of the original debts. 

This partial cancellation would be generous to the extreme if the debts 
had been mere business transactions. It is nevertheless regarded by the 
debtor nations as not touching the heart of the issue. They hold in mind 
chiefly those credits which were used to wage war. They contend that 
they should not in fairness be required to repay advances that were 
expended for our benefit as well as for their own at a time when money was 
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our only contribution. For over a year after our declaration of war their 
troops almost alone held the enemy in check. This was the critical period 
during which Germany, freed on the East, brought the whole weight of its 
power to break the Western Front. During this supreme crisis, if the 
Allies had spared lives or if we had stinted supplies, our war as well as theirs 
might have been lost. 

No attempt to reopen these pages of history was made in the negotia- 
tions of debt settlements. This was chiefly because the Act creating our 
Debt Funding Commission allowed only limited discretion to that body. 
Moreover, there is no way to compare the value of supplies with that of 
lives sacrificed in war. 

The points ignored in the official settlements, however, have been all 
the more accentuated in popular discussion. The controversy has ranged 
far beyond the question of money. The question of generosity between 
debtor and creditor has been discussed upon terms of what equivalent, 
moral or material, has been rendered for the sums. advanced. To the 
minds of our debtors this is the core of the controversy. Sooner or later 
we shall be compelled to give consideration to this point of view. 

But before addressing ourselves to the more vital aspects of the con- 
troversy we must call attention to serious defects in the existing settle- 
ments. 


The Existing Settlements 


The existing settlements rest upon a basis which is itself open to 
question. The formula ‘ capacity to pay,’ which, in the case of ordinary 
debt adjustments, may be applied, to the possible benefit of both parties, 
proves difficult if not impossible of just application in the case of debts so 
vast as to reach over two or three generations. In most of the debt settle- 
ments the period agreed upon stretches forward sixty-two years. The 
estimates of capacity are, of necessity, based upon the statistics of the pre- 
war period and those of the abnormal post-war or reconstruction period. 
Obviously there are no figures for the future. 

How impossible it is to estimate the relative economic ‘ capacities’ of 
nations for so long a period will be clear to anyone who looks back over the 
last sixty-two years. The steel industry of Germany, now far surpassing 
that of England, is almost entirely the product of the last half century. 
Similarly, other basic industries such as coal, wheat, cotton, rubber, 
potash, and even gold are in process of redistribution among the countries 
of the world. Nations to-day are changing their relative positions even 
more rapidly than in the past. How, then, can there be any degree of 
certainty in the estimates of future capacity, upon which this settlement 
so largely rests ? Itis surely unjust to fix the burdens of future generations 
on the basis of guesswork. 

This injustice is all the more evident when one compares the various 
settlements and notes the wide discrepancies in liberality. On a 4} per 
cent. interest basis France is to pay only 50 per cent., Belgium 54 per cent. 
of the whole debt (interest included). Great Britain is to pay 82 per cent., 
while Italy pays only 26 per cent. Whatever justification there may have 
been for differences in treatment of the various national debts, it is unfortu- 
nate that the principle ‘ capacity to pay’ should result in such striking 
variations as these. 

Still more regrettable is the impression which the formula conveys 
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concerning our attitude as creditor. To exact a payment according to 
the capacity of the debtors seems to imply that the exaction is according 
to the full capacity to pay. If this basis of settlement had been rigorously 
applied, it would mean that we were threatening to lower materially the 
standard of living in Europe by taking tribute of their every possible 
saving for three generations to come. This is without doubt a wrong 
interpretation of the attitude of the creditor ; but it is a natural, popular 
interpretation in the debtor countries. The phrase itself, ‘ capacity to 
pay,’ rings hard and heartless. 

As a matter of fact, it was partly to escape just this kind of interna- 
tional misunderstanding that negotiators dealt primarily with the interest 
instead of with the principal. The attention of the creditor could be 
drawn to the full amount of the principal, that of the debtors to the scaled- 
down interest or lessened annual payments. Unfortunately debtors and 
creditor looked at just the opposite items. The result is that dissatisfac- 
tion over the terms of the settlement has extended to a misunderstanding 
of motives. In the case of nations bound so closely and for so long to carry 
out agreements which seem to them unjust, this dissatisfaction may easily 
wreck the plans for world order and peace, according to which Europe is 
rebuilding its shattered economic fabric. Our debt settlements are part 
and parcel of a whole network of settlements between the other Powers. 
It is clear that the whole matter should be re-examined on a basis not of 
immediate expediency but of justice and of generous intention that would 
give no reasonable ground for misunderstanding. 


Some Economic Effects of the Present Agreements 
Before proceeding with the proposal for a revision of the debt policy let 


us see what are the economic effects of the present agreements. The 
political and moral issues are, as we have seen, of the greatest importance. 
But it will come as a surprise to many to find that the material interests 
involved, as far as we are concerned, are relatively small. 

(1) Our scheduled annual receipts from debt payments during the 
next four years will be less than 5 per cent. of either the present annual 
commodity imports or the present annual commodity exports of the United 
States. This percentage is smaller than the year-to-year fluctuations 
which have actually occurred in either exports or imports since the war. 

(2) The scheduled annual payments for the next few years will consti- 
tute, it is estimated, less than one-third of 1 per cent. of our annual national 
income. Even the increased payments called for in later years will not 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent. of the probable national income. 

(3) The scheduled annual debt payments will make much less differ- 
ence in the American tax bill than is generally supposed. The payments 
due in the next four years amount to less than two dollars annually for 
each person in this country. They amount to less than 10 per cent. of the 
estimated yield of the Federal income tax of 1927 ; and if applied entirely 
to a reduction in the personal income tax rate, they would make a differ- 
ence of only two dollars a year to a typical income taxpayer with net 
income of 5000 dollars a year. The latest tabulation shows that in 1924 
go per cent. of the Federal income tax payers paid on net incomes of less 
than 5000 dollars. 

(4) Fulfilment of the debt agreements necessarily imposes on European 
debtors hardships much greater than the benefits that accrue to America. 
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Great Britain, France, Italy, and other European countries are already 
bearing burdens which strain their courage and strength. Taxation, in 
proportion to income and population, is between two and three times 
heavier in England, France, and Italy than it is in the United States. 
Payments that could at best mean a paltry gain for most American tax- 
payers mean to the over-taxed debtors a crushing load. 













A New Basis Possible 


We must substitute for the unfair and inappropriate principle of 
capacity to pay a full and frank reconsideration of the debt and reparation 
problems, in an International Conference to which all the countries con- 
cerned shall send representatives. To this conference the representatives 
of the United States should go, not with rigid instructions, like those 
hampering our Debt Commission, but with directions to determine what 
settlement, compatible with the demands of justice, would seem best 
calculated to promote the future peace and prosperity of the world. 
This is joint enterprise. It calls for similar action by other nations and 
affects all international monetary operations directly caused by the war. 

We realise that this statement has touched upon only a few of the many 
aspects of this complex question. We have said nothing about the legality 
of our claim to full payment. That is conceded by all of the debtor nations. 
We have passed over the fact that while the advances were made by the 
United States Government the means required were secured by issues of 
bonds to our own citizens, which bonds must be paid with interest whether 
or not the debtor nations make payment. But to the extent that these 
advances were used by our associates to prosecute the war to our incal- 
culable advantage, they seem to us, like other war expenses, financed 
through bond issues rather than through revenues from taxation. We 
have said nothing of the special reason for moderation in our claims for 
repayment from Great Britain growing out of the loans she was making 
to our Continental associates, also mainly to permit a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, nor of her declared willingness to forego repayment 
from them in exact proportion to the extent that we relax our demand for 
repayment from herself. This aspect must be given due weight in any 
International Debt Conference. Finally we have not attempted to esti- 
mate the gains made by our associates, territorial and other, through the 
Peace Treaty. Their losses were incomparably greater than ours. They 
have come out of the war crippled and impoverished. No sober-minded 
economist would think of claiming that their gains would offset more 
than a fraction of their losses, or that, should we cancel all the debts 
due us, their economic position would be raised to anything approaching 
ours. 

There is one aspect of the question, however, that must not be ignored. 
Can any thoughtful American view with indifference the growing odium 
with which his country is coming to be regarded by our European asso- 
ciates ? This would be distressing whatever the occasion ; but when from 
the European point of view there is convincing justification for their 
unfavourable estimate of us, should we not welcome a chance to talk 
out our differences around a conference table ? Evidence is accumulating 
week by week that our insistence on debt payment will cause the hatreds, 
which European countries are finding means to allay among themselves, 
to be concentrated squarely against us. Already international trusts are 
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being organized to compete with our industries in neutral markets, 
Already it is being pointed out that the reparation payments which threaten 
to hold Germany in financial bondage for two or three generations are 
necessary to permit the Allies to pay their war debts to us. A coalition 
of Europe against the United States might prove a good thing for Europe. 
Can anyone believe that it would be a good thing for the United States ? 
Thus the demands of justice are re-enforced by the dictates of political 
expediency and the counsels of economic self-interest in urging us to 
meet halfway the countries of Europe in the International Debt and 
Reparations Conference, which we here propose. 


SIGNATURES 


Depariment of Economics and School of Business.—Professors John 
Bates Clark, Edwin R. A. Seligman, Henry R. Seager, Vladimir G. Sim- 
khovitch, Roswell C. McCrea, Henry Parker Willis, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
John Maurice Clark, James W. Angell, Robert Murray Haig, Roy B. 
Kester, Robert H. Montgomery, J. Russell Smith, T. W. Van Metre, 
James C. Bonbright, Frederick C. Mills, William E. Weld, Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 

Depariment of Public Law.—Professors Howard Lee McBain, Lindsay 
Rogers, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Hessel E. Yntema, Parker Thomas Moon, 
Raymond Moley, and Philip C. Jessup. 

Department of History.—Professors William R. Shepherd, James T. 
Shotwell, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Robert L. Schuyler, David S. Muzzey, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, Austin P. Evans, Evarts B. Greene, Edward Earle, 
Harry J. Carman, J. Montgomery Cambrill. 

Depariment of Social Science.—Professors Franklin H. Giddings, 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Alvan A. Tenney, Robert E. Chaddock, William 
F. Ogburn, Herbert N. Shenton. 


II 


On March 10, 1927, President John Grier Hibben, of the University of 
Princeton, N.J., issued a statement signed by 116 members of the Faculty, 
as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned, members of the Faculty of Princeton University, 
heartily endorse the desire, expressed by the faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University, for a reconsideration of the settlement of the 
Allied debts.’ 

In reference to this the New York Times of March 11, 1927, quotes 
President Hibben as follows : 

‘The signatures of the 116 members of the Princeton Faculty con- 
stitute one more indication, in a lengthening series, that the enlightened 
opinion of the country calls for a revision of the debt settlement with our 
former Allies. However well intentioned may have been the motives of 
our Representatives who approved the terms of these settlements, and 
however lenient these terms may be represented to be by those who wish 
to insist on our generosity, there is a growing recognition that the settle- 
ments so far effected do not meet the actual situation. Even granting 
the capacity of our debtors to fulfill our stipulations, which is now openly 
questioned, we do not desire to impose tremendous burdens of taxation, 
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for the next two generations on friendly countries who are struggling to 
regain their strength at the very time when we are amassing a national 
fortune. To urge our Government’s obligation to its citizen bondholders 
and taxpayers is to evade the real issue, which does not concern the rela- 
tion of the Government to the people, but our national policy toward 
certain other States. To divorce the financial provisions of the loans 
from the moral situation in which they were asked for and given is to 
invent an unreal economic abstraction. Against the contention that 
this question should not be raised until all our debtors have come to 
book there is a ready rejoinder that it would be wiser to adopt a policy 
which would facilitate agreements with the remaining parties and then 
revise previous agreements. Finally, there is good reason to believe that 


in economics, as well as in morals, altruism is indistinguishable from true 
self-interest.’ 


III 
Mr. MELLON TO DR. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Treasury Department, March 15, 1927. 
My dear President Hibben, 

Your statement and that signed by 116 members of the Princeton 
University faculty endorsing the statement issued by the faculty of political 
science at Columbia, and urging the reconsideration and revision of the 
debt settlements with our former associates in the war, have come to my 
attention. I recognise, of course, the propriety of a frank expression of 
opinion on important public questions on the part of those in responsible 
positions, but I am somewhat surprised that before giving the public the 
benefits of their conclusions neither the gentlemen of the faculty of Columbia 
University nor those of the faculty of Princeton University saw fit to make 
a thorough and first-hand investigation of data available at the Treasury 
or sought by personal interview to ascertain the views of the American 
officials who negotiated the settlements. The training of these gentlemen, 
their standing as economists, historians and teachers of government, 
would have led me to believe that they would have conceived it to be their 
first duty to present a dispassionate analysis of the facts based on original 
study rather than to submit their conclusions unsupported by facts. 

Moreover, it would not have been amiss for you and your associates 
to have taken into consideration that one of these agreements has not been 
ratified, and that the inevitable effect of such a pronouncement would be 
to encourage and strengthen the opposition in foreign countries to such 
ratification, an encouragement entirely unwarranted by the circumstances 
in view of the fact that the American people, expressing themselves through 
their chosen representatives in the House of Representatives, have 
approved of this agreement and that the debate, when the measure was 
before the House for consideration, indicated that an overwhelming 
majority of the Representatives were opposed to more lenient terms. It 
is highly probable that such expressions of cpinion, far from making the 
adjustment of these outstanding obligations easier, will simply increase the 
difficulties of obtaining a better understanding and a ratification of the 
agreement. 


In this connection I cannot refrain from pointing out, in answer to the 
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plea urging the reopening of all debt settlements, that it is not so long 
since that all of our soundest economists claimed, and rightly claimed, that 
the one pre-requisite to the restoration of economic prosperity in the world 
was an early settlement of these debts between Governments. The 
adoption of the Dawes Plan, the ratification of various agreements between 
Governments providing for payment of this vast unfunded obligation, 
have, in the course of the last few years, contributed mightily to the pro- 
gress that has been accomplished. Reopening all of the settlements 
would, in my judgment, be a step backward and not forward, and one calcu- 
lated to produce discord and confusion rather than to contribute to the 
economic stability and orderly betterment of world prosperity. 

In your statement you say that to divorce the financial provisions of 
the loans from the moral situation in which they were asked for and given 
is to invent an unreal economic abstraction. By this I take it you mean 
to endorse the argument advanced by the Columbia faculty that our war 
advances to our associates were not at the time they were made regarded as 
business transactions, but rather as joint contributions to a common cause. 
Admitting, of course, that the Congressional debates indicate clearly that 
the Congress was quite willing to loan this money, even on the assumption 
that there was a considerable element of risk in so far as ultimate recovery 
was concerned, nevertheless, the record indicates beyond dispute that these 
were loans and not contributions, and, though not in form, in actual effect, 
loans from individual American citizens rather than contributions from 
the Treasury of the United States. The Act providing for these loans 
authorised the United States Government to sell Liberty bonds to its own 
people and to invest the proceeds of the sale in the bonds of these foreign 
Governments, the latter bonds to bear the same interest as the Liberty 
bonds sold and to have the same maturities. What we allowed our 
associates to do, in effect, was to borrow money in our investment market, 
but since their credit was not as good as ours, to borrow on the credit of 
the United States rather than on their own. Looking at the substance 
rather than the form of the transaction, the situation was no different than 
if they had actually sold their own bonds in the American market and our 
Government had endorsed them. Had this course been followed, would 
anyone contend that the sums advanced were intended as contributions 
to a joint enterprise rather than loans expected to be repaid ? 

As a corollary to this first proposition it is urged that if these advances 
were not to be considered contributions as an original measure they ought 
now to be so considered because our associates were not fighting their own 
battle alone but ours as well, and that for some months we were unable to 
put many troops into line. I am not going to attempt a discussion of the 
military contribution made by the United States to the winning of the war 
other than to remark that when the crucial period was reached in the 
spring and summer of 1918 our troops were there. I recognise that there 
is merit in the contention that the associated Governments might well 
have joined in pooling their resources in a common cause, and that even 
now an argument can be made in favour of writing off debts incurred after 
our entry into the war to the extent that they were incurred for contribu- 
tions to a common cause, but, and this is an all-important reservation, 
there is merit to such an argument only if the proposed adjustment is to 
be a mutual one and is to be applied to all on a strictly equal basis. This 
factor, however, is one that seems to have been completely overlooked by 
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the faculties of Columbia and Princeton Universities and by other advo- 
cates of debt cancellation urging the common cause contribution argument. 

Early in the war, in order to minimise the dislocation of exchanges and 
for sound economic reasons, the general principle was established that 
goods and services purchased by one Ally in the country of another Ally 
should be financed by the latter. That is to say, that if France purchased 
supplies and services in England the British Government would furnish 
the pounds with which to buy them, and vice versa, when Great Britain 
bought goods and services in France the French Government would under- 
take to furnish the francs. As to whether in the latter case the francs were 
furnished on credit or for cash I do not know, but in the former case the 
pounds were furnished on credit. When we came into the war we readily 
agreed to apply this sound principle to our transactions with our associates. 
That is to say, we agreed to furnish them the dollars with which all their 
purchases in the United States should be consummated, and what is more, 
we agreed to lend them those dollars. This was the origin of these debts. 
But here is the fact that is not mentioned, and which you gentlemen have 
apparently overlooked. We purchased supplies and services from France 
and the British Empire by hundreds of millions, They had to be paid for 
in francs and in pounds. We did not get those francs and pounds on 
credit—we paid cash for them, except possibly in a few comparatively 
minor instances. In other words, we paid cash for the goods and services 
necessary to enable us to make our joint contribution to the common cause. 
Our associates got the goods and services purchased in this country 
necessary to enable them to make that part of their joint contribution on 
credit. Here is the fundamental reason which explains why we ended the 
war with every one owing us and our owing noone. We are now urged to 
cancel these debts because it is alleged that they were incurred in a common 
cause, but neither abroad nor in this country has it been suggested that 
if this is to be done we are to be reimbursed the dollars actually expended 
by us in France and Great Britain so that the goods and services they sold 
us might constitute their contribution to the common cause. 

In this connection, one other fact may well be called to your attention. 
Among the purposes for which we made dollar advances was that of main- 
taining the franc and the pound at somewhere near their normal values. 
In other words, we loaned our associates the dollars with which to purchase 
bills on London and Paris and so permit them to peg the exchanges. When 
we were obliged to purchase francs and sterling for our own uses in the 
Paris and London markets, we did so at the artificial prices maintained 
by the use of the very funds we had loaned. I have no desire to emphasise 
this point. I mention it, together with the situation above described, as 
factors which had to be considered by those charged with the responsi- 
bility of negotiating the settlements on behalf of the American Govern- 
ment, and which, with other important ones, could have been readily 
ascertained by those undertaking to advise our people had they availed 
themselves of the opportunity which would have been gladly afforded 
them to ascertain all of the facts. 

Before leaving the question of the purposes for which the debts were 
incurred, may I remind you that I have already had occasion to point out 
that the present value of these debt settlements at 5 per cent., a rate less 
than most of the debtor nations now have to pay for money, is, except in 
the case of Great Britain, either less than or approximately the same as the 
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amounts borrowed after the armistice. France’s after-war indebtedness 
with interest amounts to 1655 million dollars; the Mellon-Bérenger 
settlement has a present value of 1680 millions. Belgium’s post-armistice 
borrowings with interest were 258 million dollars, and the present value of 
the settlement is 192 millions. The post-armistice indebtedness of Italy 
with interest is 800 million dollars, and the present value of its debt settle- 
ment is 426 millions. The principal of Serbia’s post-armistice indebted- 
ness aggregates 16,175,000 dollars, and the present value of its debt settle- 
ment is 15,919,000. The loans to Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria and Roumania were all made 
after the armistice. 

The Columbia professors criticised capacity to pay as a formula difficult, 
if not impossible, of just application, a criticism I understand you endorse. 
But no other formula is suggested. It is obvious that in the settlement of 
these huge debts, the burden of which must be borne either by foreign tax- 
payers or by our own, it was essential that the negotiations must be based 
on some guiding principle if justice was to be done between all parties ; 
that is to say, not only as between creditor and debtor, but as between 
debtors. Frankly, I know of no fairer formula than that of capacity to 
pay generously applied. To ask a debtor nation to pay substantially 
less than it is able to without undue burden on its people is to do an 
injustice to our own taxpayers ; while to ask a foreign debtor to pay more 
than its capacity is to be guilty of an act of injustice such as I can assure 
you cannot be charged against us. Apparently you would have all 
debtors treated on an equality. Does this mean that the Italian settlement 
should be raised to a point where it will correspond to the British, which, of 
course, would impose a burden impossible of performance by Italy, or do 
you propose that the British be reduced to 50 per cent. and the Italian 
raised to 50 per cent., which would make an easy settlement for Great 
Britain and a still impossible settlement for Italy ? Or do you propose 
that the British settlement shall be brought down to the Italian 26 per cent., 
thus imposing no real burden on England at all ? 

You say that ‘ We do not desire to impose tremendous burdens of 
taxation for the next two generations on friendly countries.’ Are you 
quite sure that this is an accurate statement of the facts? In estimating 
the debtor’s capacity to pay without inflicting such a sacrifice as would 
cause a lowering of its standard of living, only incidental consideration 
was given to the reparation payments to be received by the debtor countries 
from Germany. Now, the fact is that all of our principal debtors are 
already receiving from Germany more than enough to pay their debts to 
the United States ; and France and Italy, with the exception of this year 
in the case of the latter, are receiving from the same source more than 
enough to pay their debts to Great Britain also. 

France, in the year 1926-27, will receive from Germany approximately 
176 million dollars. Under the agreements with Great Britain and with 
the United States, France will pay 30 million dollars to us and some 
71 millions to Great Britain, leaving to France a balance of 75 millions. 
In 1927-28 that balance will grow to 108 millions. In 1928-29, in spite 
of the fact that the payment to Great Britain rises to 85 millions, the 
balance available to France will amount that year to 186 millions ; and, in 
1930, after meeting her obligations to the United States and to Great 
Britain, there will be a balance from reparation payments of 237 millions. 
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Italy is paying us this year 5 million dollars and to Great Britain 19 million 
dollars. They will receive from Germany 22 million dollars, which is just 
2 millions less than is necessary to meet their obligations to Great Britain 
and the United States. But, in 1929, German reparations will have risen 
to 45 million dollars, leaving to Italy a balance, after her payments as 
debtor, of 21 millions. And even in 1936, when her payments to us will 
amount to 16 million dollars, and to Great Britain approximately 20 
millions, those two amounts will still fall short by 15 millions of the sums 
received from Germany. 

Belgium this year will receive from Germany 16 million dollars more 
than she will pay to other countries; in 1927-28, 18 millions more ; in 
1929-30, 27 millions more. Jugoslavia will receive this year 11 million 
dollars more than they will have to pay, and next year 13 million dollars more. 
All of the other Powers that owe us money will, in the aggregate, receive 
this year 3 millions less than they have to pay, but by 1929 will be receiving 
3 millions more than they have to pay. 

Finally, we come to Great Britain. Under the agreements with France, 
Great Britain will receive from France approximately 71 million dollars 
this year; from Italy approximately 19 million dollars; from Germany 
approximately 72 million dollars; and will pay us 160 million dollars. 
Or, in other words, Great Britain will receive this year from her debtors 
2 million dollars more than she pays us. Next year Great Britain will 
receive from France 69 million dollars; from Italy, 19 millions; from 
Germany, 87 millions ; or a total of 175 millions. Great Britain will pay 
us 160 million dollars, leaving a balance of 15 millions. In 1928-29, Great 
Britain will receive from France 85 million dollars ; from Italy, 19 million 
dollars ; from Germany, 127 million dollars; or a total of 231 millions. 
Great Britain will pay us 161 million dollars, making a credit balance of 
70 millions. It is true that in the past two years Great Britain has received 
about 100 million dollars from Germany, France and Italy less than she has 
paid to the United States, but it is equally true that from this year on Great 
Britain every year will receive from her debtors a substantial amount 
more than she will pay to us, so that her American payments will not 
constitute a drain upon her own economic resources. 

It is true that Great Britain has agreed not to accept more from her 
debtors than the sums which, when added to reparation payments, will 
equal those which she pays the United States. But even taking this into 
consideration, it is obvious that your statement that the debt agreements 
which we have made impose a tremendous burden of taxation for the next 
two generations on friendly countries is not accurate, since the sums paid 
us will not come from taxation, but will be more than met by the payments 
to be exacted from Germany. 

It must also be obvious that if the amounts to be paid by all our debtors 
are to be reduced and a corresponding reduction is to be made in the 
amount of reparations to be paid by Germany, the net effect of this change 
will be to transfer the burden of reparation payments from the shoulders 
of the German taxpayer to those of the American taxpayer. 

Finally, the joint faculties of Columbia and Princeton urge the American 
people to reconsider the debt settlements with Allied countries ‘ because of 
the growing odium with which this country is coming to be regarded by our 
European associates.’ I doubt whether European nations dislike us as 
much as some people tell us they do. But I know this, that if they do, the 
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cancellation of that part of their debts which has not already been can- 
celled will not of itself change their dislike into affection. Neither in inter- 
national relations any more than in private life is affection a purchasable 
commodity, while my observation and reading of history lead me to con- 
clude that a nation is hardly likely to deserve and maintain the respect 
of other nations by sacrificing its own just claims. 

No one can insure the future; but given normal conditions, it is 
believed a true balance has been held between the duty of the Debt Com- 
mission to the American taxpayer and fairness towards those nations to 
which was extended aid during and after the war. The debts have not 
been cancelled, but excessive demands have not been made. Certainly, 
the debt settlements cannot become too heavy a load in the next few years. 
In the future, with peace and the development of trade internally and 
externally, it is not too much to expect that this will be equally true of the 
later yearsalso. The outstanding fact is that these debts have been settled. 
A fair trial can now be had, not on theory, but in practice, and a re-opening 
of the whole question at the present time would do more to interrupt the 
steady progress achieved since settlement than might be gained from 
any ultimate minor adjustments that can be effected. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


IV 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s STATEMENT ON DEBTS IN THE BUDGET OF 
APRIL II, 1927 


Our principal, almost our only, foreign debt is the debt of 4,500,000,000 
dollars to the United States Government. On this we have paid since 
1923 about 33,000,000/. a year, of which 5,000,000/. represents the repay- 
ment of capital and 28,000,000/. represents the interest at 3 per cent. 
on the outstanding capital. During the past five years we have paid to 
the United States Government in respect of this debt altogether about 
162,000,000/. 

As an offset to this debt we have our claims against Germany for 
reparations and against the Allied Powers for war loans made by us to 
them. These claims are nominally for a much larger amount than our 
debt to the United States Government, but in 1922 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment declared in the Balfour Note that they would not ask for more 
from their debtors than was necessary to pay their creditors. The out- 
look at that time was not hopeful. At that date, and until the Dawes 
Plan began to operate in 1924, the receipts from reparations were few and 
precarious, and the Allies were making no payments at all. The position 
has certainly improved since then. During the last two years we have 
been able to make a series of debt agreements with Rumania, with Italy, 
with France and with Portugal, to which list, I am glad to add, Greece, 
with whose distinguished representatives we were able last week to sign 
an agreement. There remain outstanding only Jugo-Slavia and Russia. 
Since September 1924, Germany has been fulfilling regularly her obliga- 
tions under the Dawes Plan, and we may assume that she will continue 
to do so. 
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Current reparation receipts from Germany during the past two financial 
years have been: 1925, 6,500,000/, ; 1926, 9,500,000/., and in the present 
financial year they should amount to 14,500,000/. On the other hand, 
the receipts from Allied war debts, in round figures, were: in 1925, 
2,000,000/, ; in 1926, 8,000,000/,; and in the current financial year they 
should amount to about 10,500,000/. Thus, against our annual American 
debt payment of 33,000,000/., we have received from Germany and the 
Allies together—during 1925, 8,500,o00/.; during 1926, 17,500,0001. ; 
and during the next financial year we should receive in all 25,000,000/. 
It will be seen that, although the gap between payments and receipts 
which, under the Balfour Note, we were forced to call upon our Allies to 
fill is being diminished, there has up to date been a deficiency of over 
110,000,000/., which has had to be borne by the British taxpayer. Further, 
even if and when we obtain sufficient from Germany and the Allied war 
debts to cover our payments, past as well as future, to the United States 
Government, this country will still have to bear not only, of course, the 
whole of its own war expenses, but the full charge of the war loans advanced 
by us to our Allies, which amounted in 1919 to nearly 1,500,000,000/., 
and in no circumstances can we expect to receive any contribution to this 
burden. 


V 
The following letter appeared in The Times on April 19, 1927: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 


Sir,— 

Quite recently a very damaging attack has been made on England, 
which has done us a great deal of harm, especially among our Allies. It 
started in America in the statement made by the highest financial authority 
in Washington that it was cant on the part of England to talk of her load 
of debt to the U.S.A., because what she was receiving from Italy, France, 
and Germany covered, and more than covered, the annual payment we 
make to America. 

We ourselves were, of course, not greatly moved by this misrepresenta- 
tion. We knew that Mr. Mellon himself only gave it currency with an 
eye to the American election, and that he did not make it seriously. And 
therefore we in our turn did not treat it very seriously. It was contra- 
dicted in Parliament, our Press recorded the contradiction, and there the 
matter ended. China, the Boat Race, the Liberal revival were all much 
better ‘ sellers,’ and more interesting. 

But that view of this incident is purely insular. Very few attacks of 
the many that have been made on us during the last few years have done 
us so much harm or alienated from us so much sympathy, especially 
among our European Allies France and Italy. To do Mr. Mellon justice 
he probably had no idea that this would be the case. His horizon of 
interest did not extend beyond his own country. But the fact is that it 
has damaged us more than a little. There is a strong conviction both in 
Italy and France that we suffered very little during the war, and that our 
losses, whether in men, money, or goods, were trifling compared with their 
own. Consequently they believe that we are as rich as ever, while they, 
stricken with terrible losses, are very poor. They are inclined to think 
that it is very unfriendly, very ‘ un-Allylike,’ for rich England to. be 
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exacting money from their impoverished selves. But they felt the force 
of our argument that, in the face of the large sum we have to send to 
America every year, they must pay us something. But now it has been 
made to appear that we with our accustomed skill have so manceuvred 
in Europe that, taking our debts as a whole, so far from being out of 
pocket by them, we are actually netting a nice sum, a balance of millions 
(in francs or lire a huge figure), which rich England is squeezing from her 
poor Allies. 

This belief and consequent attitude towards us would be impossible if 
the English contradiction of Mr. Mellon’s statement had been as widely 
circulated as his misrepresentation was. But this is precisely what 
has not occurred. The American’s assertion was good copy as well 
as intrinsically important, and it was mentioned in every paper. But 
the contradiction was by its very nature prosaic. There was nothing 
piquant in the matter-of-fact arithmetic of Mr. Winston Churchill, and the 
result is that it was passed over in silence, and Mr. Mellon’s ‘ fabula’ 
holds the field. 

Can nothing be done? The matter is all the more grave because it is 
only a rather more than usually mischievous example of what is not 
infrequently happening. Mistakes and unfounded assertions which put 
us in an unfavourable light or inspire coolness rather than amity are by no 
means rare in French and Italian papers, yet I have never seen any correc- 
tion or contradiction or withdrawal. It is foolish to be supersensitive, 
but it is still more unwise to be entirely indifferent and insensitive. The 
Press of both countries contains newspapers of a high order, such as—to 
mention two only—Le Temps and the Corriere della Sera. And their 
utterances deserve far more attention than they appear to receive in 
official quarters at home. It does sometimes matter what is said about us. 
It is not loyal to allow a friend to believe that we have done something 
which is sure to hurt his feelings when a few words from us will clear the 
matter up. And, lastly, in these international affairs it is not enough for 
Governments to understand one another. Behind them stand the people, 
who in critical moments are apt to dominate. The Duce and Senatore 
Volpi, MM. Poincaré and Briand, understand Mr. Mellon as thoroughly 
as our Treasury does, and the ‘ Locarno spirit’ is undisturbed between 
them. But we need that spirit, which we may define as a sentiment of 
amity based on knowledge and fact, broadcast through the nations; in 
the Chigi Palace, but also in the mind and heart of the people ; in White- 
hall, yes, and in Whitechapel too; in Lille and Lyons, as well as in the 
Quai d’Orsay ; and unless it is, it will be the deception that some critics 
declare it to be. But even to begin to achieve this great end we must 
cease to ignore the Press of our Allies. 

I am yours faithfully, 
Joun GIBRALTAR. 


VI 


TEXT OF A NOTE HANDED TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BY His 
MAJEsTY’s AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON ON May 2, 1927 
1. The attention of His Majesty’s Government has been drawn to the 


letter on Allied war debts addressed to Professor John Grier Hibben, 
President of Princeton University, by Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the United 
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States Treasury, which was published on March 17 last. So far as this 
letter dealt with matters of domestic controversy, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have of course no desire to offer any comment upon it. But the 
letter also contains certain specific references to the position of Great 
Britain: and His Majesty’s Government feel bound to point out that on 
points of cardinal importance, these statements do not correspond with 
the facts as known to His Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that in justice to themselves, and in order that public opinion 
in both countries should have a fair opportunity of judging the position, 
it is essential that they should frankly bring such points to the attention 
of the United States Government. 

2. In the first place, Mr. Mellon states that the United States ‘ agreed 
to furnish the Allies dollars with which all their purchases in the United 
States should be consummated, and what is more, we agreed to lend them 
these dollars’; but ‘when the United States purchased supplies and 
services from France and the British Empire,’ they ‘did not get these 
francs and pounds on credit: they paid cash.’ The United States ‘ are 
now urged to cancel these debts because it is alleged that they were 
incurred in the common cause, but neither abroad nor in the United States 
has it been suggested that if this is to be done, the United States are to 
be reimbursed the dollars actually expended by us in France and Great 
Britain.’ 

This statement implied that the United States Government lent the 
British Government all the dollars required to purchase supplies in 
America and that, over and above these loans, they paid dollars to Great 
Britain for the services and supplies they required from the British Empire 
and that these dollars were retained by H.M. Government for their own 
purposes. Such of course is not the case. All the dollar payments made 
by the United States for their sterling requirements in Great Britain— 
which though considerable were of course smaller in amount than the war 
loans to the United Kingdom—were taken into account in fixing the total 
amount of the war loans advanced to Great Britain and were applied 
directly to the purchase of supplies in America or to the repayment of 
debt. The arrangements made are clearly and concisely stated in an 
article published in Foreign Affairs (April 1925) by Mr. Rathbone, who 
was during the war Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Rathbone’s explanation was as follows : 

‘For its own war purposes in Great Britain, France and Italy, the 
United States did not borrow pounds or francs or lire. Our Treasury was 
obliged to procure these currencies for the use of our army abroad. We 
bought pounds, francs and lire from the Governments of Great Britain, 
France and Italy, and made payment therefor in dollars here. The 
dollars thus obtained by Great Britain, France and Italy were applied by 
them towards the cost of their war purchases here, and thus the amount of the 
dollar loans required by these countries from our Treasury was diminished in a 
corresponding sum.’ 

It will be seen that the United States Government did not lend the 
whole of the money required for British purchases in America, but that 
the dollars received from the United States Treasury in payment of 
sterling provided by Great Britain were used to cover a corresponding 
part of Great Britain’s dollar requirements, and only the net dollar require- 
ments were covered by loans from the United States Government. 

Vor. CI—No. 604 3F 
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This arrangement was obviously equitable and satisfactory to both 
parties, and was in fact originally suggested by the United States Govern- 
ment, in a letter dated December 3, 1917, from Mr. Leffingwell, then 
Assistant Secretary of the United States Treasury, to the British Treasury 
representative in Washington, which includes the following paragraph : 

‘ I assume that your Government will use the Dollar Fund thus received 
for meeting its dollar requirements for purchases here and would there- 
fore reduce correspondingly its requests for dollar advances from the 
United States Treasury.’ 

The dollar payments to Great Britain were thus regularly applied to 
reduce the dollar advances to Great Britain, so long as the latter con- 
tinued : when they ceased in 1919, the dollar payments by the United States 
Government were utilised to reduce the debt incurred by Great Britain, 
The statement made in Mr. Mellon’s letter on this point appears to His 
Majesty’s Government to be likely to give a very erroneous impression 
of the facts. 

3. His Majesty’s Government now pass to Mr. Mellon’s contention 
that the payments made to the United States Government in respect of 
the British war debt impose no burden on the British taxpayer. 

Mr. Mellon stated that ‘ all our principal debtors are already receiving 
from Germany more than enough to pay their debts to the United States,’ 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, this statement is incorrect. The 
receipts of Great Britain during the financial year 1926-27 from Germany 
on account of reparations represent approximately one quarter of the 
payments made by His Majesty’s Government to the United States 
Government, and their prospective reparation receipts during the present 
financial year 1927-28 (assuming that they are transferred in full) will 
fall substantially below one-half of the payments due to be made to the 
United States. Even if the receipts from Germany on account of army 
costs (which represent a partial reimbursement of the expenditure in- 
curred by His Majesty’s Government on the maintenance of their forces) 
and on account of the Belgian war debt (which represents a payment on 
behalf of Belgium) are included, the total receipts of Great Britain from 
Germany in either of these years will not exceed one-half of her payments 
to the United States. There can be no dispute as to the facts ; the figures 
are published by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments and are 
fully available to the United States Treasury. 

4. When he comes later to deal with the position of Great Britain, Mr. 
Mellon does not in fact compare British receipts from Germany alone with 
British payments to the United States Government ; he compares the total 
receipts of Great Britain from reparations and inter-Allied debts, together, 
with the payments due by her to the United States Government. He gives 
figures purporting to show that Great Britain will receive 2 million dollars 
(412,000/.) more this year than she pays to the United States ; 15 million 
dollars (3,090,000/.) more next year and 70 million dollars (14,403,000/.) 
more in 1928-29. While he admits that ‘in the past two years Great 
Britain has received about 100 million dollars (20,576,000/.) from Germany, 
France, and Italy less than she has paid to the United States,’ he adds that 
‘it is equally true that, from this year on, Great Britain will, every year, 
receive from her debtors a substantial amount more than she will pay to us, 
so that her American payments will not constitute a drain upon her own 
economic resources.’ 
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5. This statement is also inaccurate, both as regards the past and as 
regards the future. 

From April 1, 1919, to December 31, 1926, Great Britain has paid the 
sum of 828,500,000 dollars or 170,500,000. in respect of the debt to the 
United States Government, whereas the sums received by Great Britain on 
account of reparation, Belgian war debt and Allied war debts up to the 
same date amount to 41,000,000/, (200 million dollars), leaving a deficit of 
129,500,000/, (628,500,000 dollars), 

There seems no special reason to select the past two years only, as done 
in Mr. Mellon’s letter, but the position as regards this period is that during 
the first two years of the operation ef the Dawes Plan (1924-25 and 1925- 
26), the receipts of this country from reparation (including Belgian war debt) 
and Allied war debts together fell short of British payments to the United 
States Government by approximately 50,000,000/. (243 million dollars). 

6. As regards the financial year 1926-27, the share of the United 
Kingdom in the third Dawes Plan annuity in respect of reparation and 
Belgian war debt amounts to 12,000,000/., and the receipts from inter- 
Allied war debts to 8,500,000/., or a total of 20,500,000/., as against the 
payment made to the United States Government of 33,000,000/. During 
the following year (1927-28) the share of the United Kingdom in the fourth 
Dawes annuity in respect of Belgian war debt and reparation should amount 
to 14,250,000/, and the receipts from inter-Allied war debts to 10,500,000/., 
or a total of 24,750,000/., as against the payment of 33,000,000/, to the 
United States. The share of the United Kingdom in the fifth and subse- 
quent Dawes annuities (i.e., after September 1, 1928) for Belgian war debt 
and reparation should amount to 22,400,000/., and this, together with the 
payments from inter-Allied war debts (assuming the French war debt 
agreement to have been ratified and neglecting past deficits in British 
receipts as compared with payments), would be sufficient to cover the 
current payments due to the United States Government. Whether the 
payments from the Dawes annuities included in the above calculations will, 
in fact, be received depends of course upon whether it is found possible to 
transfer the full amount provided for by the Dawes Plan. 

7. But even if the full Dawes payments continue to be received for 
sixty years from now onwards, the present value of the receipts of Great 
Britain from reparation and Allied war debts together would be less than 
that of the payments she is obliged to make to the United States Govern- 
ment on account of the British War Debt, assuming interest at 5 per cent. 
to be added to payments and receipts in the past and future payments 
and receipts to be discounted at the same rate. 

8. It is quite true that His Majesty’s Government have frequently 
declared that their policy is to recover such a sum, in respect of their war 
loans to the Allies, as, with the reparation receipts of Great Britain, will 
suffice to cover the annual payments which they have to make to the 
United States, but this situation has not yet been reached, and up to the 
present the British taxpayer has had to find the greater part of the pay- 
ments to the United States from his own resources, even after applying all 
receipts from reparations and inter-Allied debts to this purpose, and using 

none of these receipts as a set-off against the interest which has to be paid 

- on the loans raised in Great Britain out of which advances were made to 

the Allies. In no circumstances will Great Britain receive from repara- 

tions and inter-Allied war debts, taken together, more than she pays to 
3 F2 
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America. The policy of His Majesty’s Government on this subject has 
been repeatedly declared. It is not their desire to retain for this country 
anything out of receipts from reparations and inter-Allied war debts, 
In the event of their receipt from inter-Allied war debts and reparations 
exceeding the payments made by them to the United States Government, 
they have undertaken to reduce proportionately the payments due to be 
made to this country in respect of inter-Allied war indebtedness, and a 
provision to this effect appears in the various war debt funding agreements, 
which His Majesty’s Government have signed. 

9. It is not clear on what basis the calculations cited by Mr. Mellon 
have been made, but it appears probable that error has arisen on the 
following points : 

(a) Receipis from Germany 

The figures mentioned by Mr. Mellon appear to relate to the total receipts 
of the British Empire from the Dawes annuities. But these include receipts 
in respect of the costs of occupation as well as in respect of Belgian war 
debt and reparation. The receipts in respect of costs of occupation repre- 
sent a partial reimbursement of expenditure incurred by this country ; 
they are thus not available to enable payments to be made to the United 
States without imposing a burden on this country and must be left out of 
account for the purpose of the present calculation. Further, the British 
Empire reparation receipts have to be distributed between Great Britain 
and other parts of the Empire, the share of Great Britain having been 
agreed at 86-85 per cent. of the total. The balance is not received by the 
British Treasury. 

(b) Receipts from France 


A more important error is contained in the figures given by Mr. Mellon 
of the receipts of Great Britain from France. These appear to include the 
sums which were due by the Bank of France to the Bank of England in 
repayment of an advance made during the war. This loan was a private 
transaction and is not an inter-Governmental debt. The payments are 
made to the Bank of England, and not one penny thereof accrues to the 
British Treasury or the British Government. They are thus entirely 
irrelevant to the question of the extent to which the British taxpayer can 
meet payments to the United States Government out of receipts from 
reparation and Allied war debts. 

It should be added that, while the British taxpayer receives nothing 
from this commercial debt of the Bank of France, he has to meet very 
large market debts incurred by the British|Treasury in the United States 
before the United States Government entered the war. Since April 1, 
1919, the British taxpayer has paid 680 million dollars, or 140,000,000/., on 
this head over and above the payments made to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

10. These facts and figures appear to His Majesty’s Government suffi- 
ciently to controvert the statement put forward by Mr. Mellon that the 
payments made to the United States Government in respect of the British 
war debt will not constitute a drain on British economic resources. But 
much more might be said. It must be remembered that in addition to 
paying their own debts to the United States, the British people are sus- 
taining the full charge for the advances made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Allied Governments to enable them to finance the purchase 
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of necessary commodities during the war, not only in Great Britain, but 
also in neutral countries, 

The capital sums lent for this purpose amounted to a net total of about 
1,350,000,000/, (6600 million dollars), which with interest accrued during 
the war period amounted on July 1, 1919, to over 1,450,000,000/. (7000 
million dollars), or nearly double the debt which His Majesty’s Government 
had themselves contracted at that date with the United States Govern- 
ment. 

This amount was borrowed by the British Government from its own 
nationals, and in respect of this debt the British taxpayer has had to 
pay interest at over 5 per cent. each year since, making a total 
annual payment of 72,500,000/., which will continue until the debt is paid 
off by further and additional contributions from British taxpayers. No 
relief from this burden can be looked for from receipts from reparation 
and Allied war debts, for in no case will these receipts amount to a 
greater total than that of British debt payments to the United States 
Government. 

11. Whereas the United States Government is receiving from Germany 
a share of the Dawes annuities estimated to cover its reparation claims in 
full, and at the same time obtains from Great Britain repayment, with 
interest at 3 per cent., of the full amount of war loans it advanced to this 
country, Great Britain will retain for herself nothing of any payments 
she receives in respect either of reparations or of inter-Allied war debts, 
but will apply all her receipts towards part payment of her liabilities 
to the United States. Any balance that remains she will pay out of 
her own resources, and in any case she will have to support the entire 
burden of her war losses and of the war loans she herself made to her 
Allies. 

12. His Majesty’s Government have set out these considerations in no 
contentious or controversial spirit. On the contrary, their desire is to 
maintain and to promote a friendly understanding between the two great 
English-speaking nations, on whose co-operation great issues for the peace 
and progress of the world depend. They view with great misgiving the 
divergence of opinion and the estrangement of sentiment which is growing 
up in regard to these war obligations. It appears to them to be the task 
of British and of American statesmen to do what can be done to alleviate 
this difference of view by setting out frankly and fairly the facts of the 
case and the policy adopted on either side. But the controversy can only 
be intensified if public opinion in America is guided by statements of 
facts in regard to their European debtors which to those debtors appear 
inaccurate and misleading. 

It is for this reason that His Majesty’s Government regret that there 
should have been issued, under the authority of the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, a series of statements in regard to Great Britain which 
for the reasons set out above appear to them not to represent accurately 
or completely the facts. They trust that the United States Government 
will take steps to remove the unfortunate impression that has been created 
by the issue of this statement. The position and policy of the British 
Government in regard to these international payments is well known and 
the records are easily available ; but if at any time further information 
is desired by the United States Treasury, His Majesty’s Government will 
be happy to furnish it. 
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VII 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN REPLY TO 
THE BritisH Note, May 5, 1927 (from a cabled copy) 


The Treasury Department has no desire to enter into a controversy 
with the British Government on the subject of Allied war debts, but, 
inasmuch as the British Government in an official note to the American 
State Department has seen fit to challenge the facts and figures contained 
in a letter addressed by the American Secretary of Treasury to the President 
of Princeton University, the Treasury deems it its duty to present the 
facts as it knows them and to endeavour to explain existing differences. 

It should be noted at the outset that the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to President Hibben was an answer to a statement put by 
members of the Faculty of Princeton University urging a reconsideration 
of debt settlements, and was directed specifically to their arguments. It 
was not intended as a communication, direct or indirect, to the British 
Government, and that Government was referred to only as an incident 
to the general thesis therein set forth. 

It should be noted, in the second place, that the figures in the British 
note are apparently used in the technical accounting sense, so that, for 
instance, the term ‘ Allied war debts ’ excludes debts for war stocks. 

Payments received from Germany are used in the most strictly limited 
sense, and do not include such items as receipts on account of the army 
of occupation. While not admitting it, the British Government’s note 
does not deny that the sums specified in my letter were actually paid by 
the people of France, Germany, and Italy, but says, in substance, that 
some of the sums paid accrued to the benefit of the Bank of England, 
others to the Dominions, and apparently, from our reading of their figures, 
such items as the payment for war stocks are not considered by them as 
accruing to the benefit of the Exchequer on account of war debts. This 
is the real cause of the apparent disagreement as to facts. There is no 
basis of comparison when, for instance, payments on account of war 
debts as used by the American Treasury include the payments on account 
of war stocks sold, but such an item is not included by the British under 
the head of war debt payments. Again, there is bound to be disagree- 
ment when the American Treasury Department, in discussing payments 
received from Germany, includes all payments, while the British Govern- 
ment, in answer, confines itself to payments strictly on account of repara- 
tions and Belgian war debt. Under such circumstances there is not dis- 
agreement as to facts; there is simply failure to join issue. 

But even these differences of interpretation are material only in 
respect of the period prior to September 1, 1928. The British Govern- 
ment admits that beginning on that date, assuming that the French 
agreement is ratified, it will receive from its own debtors and from Ger- 
many sums ‘ sufficient to cover current payments due to the United States 
Government.’ This, it should be noted, is the principal point made in the 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to President Hibben, and the 
accuracy of this point is now officially confirmed by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The first statement to which the British Government takes exception 
is the one advanced by me in reply to the argument that the loans made by 
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the American Government during the war should be considered as con- 
tributions to the common cause, in which I pointed out that there was 
merit in such a contention only if the proposed adjustment was a mutual 
one and to be applied on a strictly equal basis between us and our debtor 
nations. I pointed out that the dollars with which goods and services 
were purchased in this country were furnished to our associates on credit, 
whereas the pounds with which we purchased goods and services in Great 
Britain were paid for in cash. I then went on to say: ‘ In other words, 
we paid cash for the goods and services necessary to enable us to make 
our joint contribution to the common cause, Our associates got the 
goods and services purchased in this country necessary to enable them to 
make that part of their joint contribution on credit. Here is the funda- 
mental reason which explains why we ended the war with everyone owing 
us and our owing noone. We are now urged to cancel these debts because 
it is alleged that they were incurred in the common cause. But neither 
abroad nor in this country has it been suggested that if this is to be done 
we are to be reimbursed the dollars actually expended by us in France and 
Great Britain so that the goods and services they sold us might constitute 
their contribution to the common cause.’ Thus the British Government 
does not deny that we paid cash for the goods and services obtained in 
Great Britain, and that for the most part they received goods and services 
in this country on credit, but they say this is misleading because they 
used the dollars purchased by us in Great Britain for further purchases 
in this country. The point seems to me immaterial. The dollars they 
received from the American Government increased their available cash 
resources, while the promissory notes we received did not increase our 
available cash resources. For the purchases made by Great Britain in the 
United States dollars were furnished by the American Government by 
borrowing from its own citizens, the British Government giving its obliga- 
tions to the American Government for the equivalent. For the purchases 
made by the American Government in Great Britain the United States 
Government did not borrow pounds from the British Government and 
give its obligations to the British Government, but borrowed dollars from 
its own citizens with which to purchase the pounds and actually paid 
cash to Great Britain. Had the transactions been identical in form, the 
British Government would now hold obligations of the American Govern- 
ment to cover purchases made in Great Britain just as the American 
Government holds obligations of the British Government for purchases 
made in America, and obviously cancellation could not be urged on a 
one-sided basis. The fact that the cash employed in purchasing pounds 
was borrowed from American citizens and not from the British Govern- 
ment is the distinguishing difference, and any programme of cancellation 
which does not allow for this difference gives the United States no credit 
on the amount of its war debt for the purchases made in Great Britain 
and other countries. 

The British note refers to the statement in my letter to President 
Hibben that ‘ all our principal debtors are already receiving from Germany 
more than enough to pay their debts to the United States.” The Princeton 
and Columbia professors had stated that ‘we do not desire to impose 
tremendous burdens of taxation for the next two generations on friendly 
countries.’ My letter pointed out that in reaching debt settlements 
based on the debtors’ capacity to pay only incidental consideration was | 
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given to reparation payments to be received by debtor countries from 
Germany ; in other words, I pointed out that we endeavoured to make 
settlements which debtors could meet from their own resources without 
too serious burden on their economic life. We have always claimed, and 
claim now, that debts due to us are in no way connected with German 
reparations. I then went on to point out that it now appears that all 
of our principal debtors are already receiving from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to the United States. There was no intention 
to include Great Britain in the statement that enough was received from 
Germany alone. The British situation I covered separately later. That 
sentence as originally drafted contained the words ‘ except Great Britain,’ 
but these words in the final copy were inadvertently omitted. The error 
was an obvious one, and was corrected by the text immediately following. 
It is not believed that any injustice to Great Britain has resulted or that 
the British Government could have been misled in view of the fact that 
on the page next following Great Britain’s position is segregated and treated 
separately from that of our other debtors, and in the case of Great Britain 
we enumerated specifically the payments to be received, stating that they 
will be received not only from Germany, but from France and Italy as well. 
I said: ‘ Finally we come to Great Britain. Under the agreements with 
France, Great Britain will receive from France approximately 71,000,000 
dollars this year, from Italy approximately 19,000,000 dollars, from 
Germany approximately 72,000,000 dollars, and will pay us 160,000,000 
dollars.’ In the light of this very clear and definite statement, it is rather 
surprising that the British Government should lay stress on what the 
context showed to be a typographical error immediately corrected and go 
to such lengths to disprove a statement which was already completely 
covered. The British Government also questions certain figures given 
as to the payments received by Great Britain from France, Germany, and 
Italy. These figures were taken from the attached table showing the 
estimated payments and receipts of Great Britain during a twelve-year 
period. The figures are inclusive figures, and are derived from the best 
sources available to the Treasury. I do not understand that the British 
Government challenges the accuracy of these inclusive figures in so far 
as they represent the amounts paid and to be paid by the peoples of 
Germany, Italy, and France to Great Britain, but that it contends that 
all of these sums will not inure to the benefit of the British Treasury, and 
therefore cannot be held to relieve the British taxpayer directly, though 
they unquestionably add materially to British economic resources. Even 
so, it is not understood why the British Government apparently fails to 
include in its figures payments made by the French on debt incurred in 
respect of war stocks sold. From our standpoint the amount paid this 
year by the French Government on account of 400,000,000 dollars of 
supplies sold to the French Government after the war constitutes payment 
on account of war debts beneficial to the American Treasury. In so far as 
payments from the Bank of France to the Bank of England were concerned, 
they were included in the figures set out in the table, because in the report 
presented by M. Clementel, French Finance Minister in 1924, known as 
the ‘ Inventaire de la situation financiere de la France au début de la 
treiziéme legislature,’ the statement is made that the Bank of France was 
simply acting as an intermediary, and that the loan was made to the 
Bank of France for the benefit of the French Government. Moreover, 
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the published report of the Finance Commission of the French Chamber of 
Deputies indicates that the 1927 budget of the French Government 
includes the item of 1,200,000,000 francs to be paid to the Bank of England 
under the head of reimbursements of foreign commercial debts which the 
Treasury must meet in 1927. In this connexion, carrying as it does the 
implication that no Government was involved, the statement of the 
British note ‘ that this loan was a private transaction and is not an inter- 
Governmental debt ’ is not strictly accurate. It was in the light of these 
facts and in the absence of any official statement as to the responsibility 
of the British Government to the Bank of England that these payments 
were included in my statement of international payments on account of 
war debts. if the British Government was obligated to indemnify the 
Bank of England, the payments would serve to reduce a contingent liability 
which, if not paid by France, would become an added burden to the 
British taxpayer. 

But, irrespective of the application of the large payments which Great 
Britain received and will receive this year from the Governments of 
Germany, France, and Italy, I desire to point out that the Columbia and 
Princeton professors have claimed that payments to this country would 
impose a tremendous burden of taxation on friendly countries for the next 
two generations. This is the statement which I challenged. The note of 
the British Government makes it entirely clear that I was correct in 
challenging the accuracy of that statement, for, whatever differences there 
may be as to the payments to be received and made by Great Britain in 
the years 1926 and 1927, the British Government admits that after 
September 1, 1928, it will receive from its debtors enough to cover current 
payments due to the United States Government assuming the agreement 
with France is ratified. Two points most stressed by advocates of debt 
cancellation are that the capacity to pay is not a fair basis of settlement, 
and that agreements that have been negotiated will impose on those 
debtors with whom we were associated in war a heavy burden over a very 
long period of time. What I desired to emphasise in the letter to President 
Hibben was that there could be no fairer measuring-stick than the capacity 
to pay liberally interpreted, and then to bring out the all-important fact, 
apparently overlooked, that some of our debtors have already reached 
the point and others are about to reach it where, taking into consideration 
all the payments on account of war debts and war indemnities, our principal 
debtors are receiving, or will receive, more than they pay us; in other 
words, in the near future the balances on international payment resulting 
directly from war debts or Dawes payments will be in favour of our prin- 
cipal debtors. The purpose of the Hibben letter was to make this clear to 
the American people. 

I have in this statement confined myself to answering criticisms of the 
Hibben letter contained in the British note. It seems to me wholly unde- 
sirable to enlarge the field of possible differences by commenting on the 
other phases of the British note, and failure to do so should not be inter- 
preted as an agreement with all of the views therein set forth. It seems to 
me, however, that reference to the share of the Dawes annuities to be 
received by the United States, ‘ estimated to cover its reparation claims 
in full,’ is rather unfortunate in view of the very limited claim presented 
by the United States on account of reparations as contrasted with those 
presented by our associates in war. The payments on account of repara- 
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tion which the British Government is receiving are based in part on 
claims, such as pensions and separation allowances, of a character not 
included by the United States in its reparation bill. 

I have no desire to comment on the statement of policy enunciated in 
the British note to the effect that Great Britain will retain for herself 
nothing of any payments she receives in respect of either reparations or 
inter-Allied war debts, but will apply all of her receipts towards the pay- 
ment of her liabilities to the United States. By implication this means 
that, should the United States further reduce British obligations to the 
United States, the British Government would cancel a like amount of 
obligations due to it from its debtors. It is very obvious that the British 
Government would neither lose nor gain in such a transaction. The 
United States Government is, however, in a very different position. The 
British Government is both creditor and debtor, the United States Govern- 
ment is creditor only, and every dollar of debt cancelled by the United 
States represents an increase by just that amount of the war burden borne 
by the American taxpayers. 





THE PRAYER-BOOK A NATIONAL GUIDE 


In England the Church had kept the outline of its ancient organization, 
remaining purely clerical in its internal structure; it followed that the 
control of the laity over its liturgy and doctrine had to be exercised not 
from within but from without, through Crown and through Parliament. 
. . . In Scotland the laity took an active part in Church organization and 
government. (G. M. Trevelyan’s History of England, 1926, page 397.) 


In approaching the discussion of the new Prayer-book we have to 
remark that it is not all of one texture. Some parts of it are far 
more contentious than other parts. There are no doubt many 
who would like to leave the present book alone and to make no 
alteration in it at all. But even such persons could scarcely 
regard it as unreasonable that a book which reached its present 
shape 250 years ago should be revised and brought up to date 
with the needs of modern times in non-contentious ways. 

With these modern needs in mind, it is a surprise on turning 
to the contentious parts to mark the extent of the contradiction 
between the preface of the new book and its actual provisions. 
The preface speaks of a new world, new knowledge, new ways, 
new customs, new occasions of worship; yet all the new pro- 
visions look back to ancient methods of worship, deliberately 
discarded in our growing life. This is incoherent. But in the 
parts which are not contentious fresh prayers and fresh schemes 
have been prepared with much skill and success to match with the 
developments of recent generations, and the book has been 
excellently amplified, modified, and adjusted. 

It is well for a moment to stress the need for these agreed 
changes before considering the effects of the new book on the 
doctrine and unity of the Church, or the coming fate of the book 
in Parliament. Those who would sincerely have wished that the 
book might not be touched could scarcely at the present time of 
day throw themselves into active opposition to such enrichments 
and mere adaptations as the new book admirably comprises. 
A Measure passed in the Church Assembly to accept these features, 
while excluding the sections which evoke grave discord, would 
probably meet with at least acquiescence from all critics except 
those whose complaint is that the changes do not go far enough. 
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It is in question whether these last carry vehement enthusiasm 
among those who support them. Recently a ruridecanal con- 
ference passed a resolution that it welcomed the new book and 
considered that it would be a grave disaster if the work of the 
last twenty years was thrown away. The resolution was for- 
warded in many directions. It was passed by seventeen votes 
to seven—nineteen members not voting! This is typical. 

Against any enthusiasm that has been recorded must be 
reckoned statements made by supporters of the new book who 
from various angles suggest difficulties in the way of its success- 
fully coming to its own. In the Convocations one man of learning 
and leading said it would be his duty never to rest till the book 
was changed. Later another expressed the opinion that clergy 
who already had public devotions before the reserved sacrament 
were not likely to be recalled. The Dean of St. Paul’s is reported 
to have said, ‘ There is a grave suggestion that the new law, even 
after it has been relaxed, will not be enforced.’ The letter of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the Home Secretary offered nothing 
secure in the way of guarantees. Many who spoke in the Con- 
vocations in favour of the on-the-whole policy of accepting the 
book explained how little they liked serious items in its contents. 
Much was said about hope arising from an extending spirit of 
unity. Yet even so, the Bishop of Durham, the most trenchant 
advocate, could only say, ‘I am not hopeful, but I do not despair.’ 

But while some accepted the book because it would be a settle- 
ment, others did so because it was an instalment. Lord Halifax 
writes : 

It is as foolish as it would be wrong to blind ourselves to the grave 
defects in the bishops’ book. . . . We are bound to insist that, as it 
stands, further revision is inevitable, and it seems reasonable to believe 
that further revision is certain within, at longest, another generation. . . . 
In the meantime we are bound to insist that rigid obedience to the pro- 
posed book cannot rightly be enforced by ecclesiastical discipline, having 
regard both to its temper and to the circumstances of its compilation. 
People are asking, not unreasonably, ‘ Is it worth while to upset 
the present book, when, after all, no settlement is assured by 
doing so?’ 

Coming to doctrine, it has been shown elsewhere that the state- 
ment that the new book involves no change of doctrine is open to 
serious doubt, and it has been urged that changes in emphasis 
also frequently mean, and in Church history have actually meant, 
changes of doctrine. Bishop Gore and Lord Beauchamp in a 
letter to The Times spoke of ‘ essential doctrine ’ being unchanged ; 
but in speaking of eternal verities, is not the word ‘ essential’ 
illusory ? And as to its doctrine, the book must be judged as it 
stands, though one speaker on March 29 pathetically remarked 
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that he did not judge the book by what it actually says and 
orders, but by the intentions of the compilers as given in the 
preface. 

As regards the unity of the Church, the new book definitely 
accentuates and stereotypes existing differences, and by its very 
provisions, as in the case of reservation, invites more and more 
of the clergy to abandon the standard of the existing Prayer- 
book. The Bishop of Gloucester, who has outright turned his 
back on himself and now become a strong advocate of the new 
book, wrote to The Times November 15, 1923 : 


In the first place, there is one fact which ought to be remembered. The 
vast majority of Churchmen would much prefer that there should be no 
revision and no change at all. I should say that this is the opinion of at 
least 90 per cent. of the ordinary members of the Church of England... . 
Then I sincerely hope that nothing will be done to create two Prayer- 
books. . . . (With regard to the Holy Communion) it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more complete failure in statesmanship than the proposal to stereo- 
type the two parties in the Church of England by ~llowing disunion in 
exactly the service in which most of all we should be united. . . . May I 
express a hope that, whatever is done with regard to the rest of the Prayer- 
book, we definitely refuse to acquiesce in any proposal to allow alternative 
forms for the Holy Communion ? 


Plainly what may be called the background to the introduction 
of the new book is by no means stable ; and when it is remem- 
bered that in 1915 the bishops of the Canterbury province (includ- 
ing at that time the Welsh bishops) voted three to one against an 
alternative Holy Communion, it is easy to see that the demand 
for contentious changes urged in the last twelve years represents 
the views of a very small if important period of the life of the 
Prayer-book since 1662. Unrest has been common on every 
side since the war. Instability and disintegration are indeed 
marks of the present hour. Whocan be sure that the ecclesiastical 
situation will be the same after another twelve years? The 
pendulum may have swung back. In secular affairs the large- 
minded statesman will make certain that he has the general will 
behind him and not the alterable demands of a passing majority. 
‘ The will of the people,’ yes ; but first he will ascertain that it is 
the sure will of a progressive and enlightened nation. Grave 
changes require a secure foundation. In regard to the Prayer- 
book, the division of opinion is too marked and great to allow 
of the large change that is contemplated. Have not two new 
leagues just been formed—one to support the new book, the 
other to oppose the retention of contentious section within it ? 

There are, however, those who consider that the vote given 
at the end of March in the four Houses of the two Convocations 
has settled the matter, and that the time has passed for question- 
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ing the rightness of that decision. It is the aim of this article to 
show that, on the contrary, the time is coming. 

First be it observed that this vote was entirely a clerical vote. , 
A book commended by almost all the bishops was likely to carry 
the support of almost all the clergy. A recent correspondent 
has urged that there is a strong feeling that there is no future for 
the man who votes against the book. However that may be, 
there is unquestionably in the Convocations a strong official 
element, not likely to differ from official pronouncement and direc- 
tion. It is worth while to note the number of dignitaries who 
have joined the league for carrying the new book into law— 
deans, canons, archdeacons, etc. ; and the other members of the 
Houses of Convocation were naturally likely to lean in the official 
direction. But the Church of England does not mean the clergy ; 
and those who oppose the book have rather in mind the position 
of the laity, men and women, in the pews, not of the clergy at 
the altar. It has lately been noted that ‘ the clerical and the lay 
minds are increasingly diverging, and the religious situation of 
the Latin countries seems likely to be reproduced here.’ 

In illustration of this divergence, from among hundreds of 
letters of dismay which I have at hand one letter from a layman 
may be quoted : 


We do long to be able to go—as we could only a few years ago—into 
any church, wherever we may be—and to know what service will take 
place ; this is not now possible. I spent a holiday last autumn in and 
visited very many churches, and it was pitiable to see how ‘ mass’ and the 
‘Holy Eucharist’ were entively ousting the morning service beloved of 
the country-folk and their children. I ventured to expostulate with one 
parson, and was told I really did not know what I was talking about, 
as the Holy Eucharist was the one and only service for adults and children, 
and that as for Morning Prayer, it was only a collection of prayers written 
for monks to say ! 


It was sympathy with such laymen, who feel that in many 
churches they are not wanted unless they are in sympathy with 
the attitude of worship towards which the new Prayer-book 
strongly veers, which dictated some of the votes cast against the 
book. For such an extract as that just quoted makes very plain 
the fallacy underlying the statement that the use of the new book 
is optional. Where there are several churches within reach 
people may choose to frequent a church in which they find the 
type of service they prefer. But in one-church areas the only 
option left to those who cannot follow the new ways is to give up 
going to church. Many, we know, are already doing this. The 
new book must on a large scale up and down the country plant 
a fertile root of parochial discord, disunion, dissatisfaction, and 
bitterness. 
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It is no doubt urged that nothing in the new book can be 
introduced except at the wish of the parochial church council, 
and that a special rubric protects the laity by giving the bishop 
new power to safeguard their wishes. This is partly true and 
partly false. The bishop only exercises his new power when there 
is a division of opinion between the views of the clergyman and 
of the parochial church council. But in many places the parochial 
church council reflects the view not of the whole number of the 
parishioners but of the parish priest himself, whose supporters 
are elected to it. He is of course responsible for the services in 
his church, but they should not be so planned and so timed as to 
be chiefly acceptable to a select inner circle. Let the full truth 
be expanded which is found in this little story told in a published 
paper read last year at a clerical gathering. ‘ “I will have my 
own way if it empties the church,” said an incumbent in —— 
when he wished to change the customs which had been dear to 
his people for many generations. He has got his own way, and— 
the church is empty !’ 

Such considerations, among other facts, must be carefully 
borne in mind when we are told that the Prayer-book will bring 
a settlement of long-lasting ecclesiastical disputes. Nothing has 
so much won the adhesion of people at large as the prospect thus 
held out before them that a general settlement will be achieved. 
But a settlement in general involves a settlement in particular 
parishes. And if a parish priest is put in a stronger position to 
carry all before him, there will indeed be a settlement and peace, 
but through the disappearance of all opponents, not through the 
acquiescence and goodwill of all worshippers. Solitudinem faciunt 
pacem appellant. 

The mention of parochial church councils leads on to the 
consideration—vitally important in this issue—of the whole 
scheme of the Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, 
frequently called the Enabling Act. Under this Act, in every 
parish there is an electoral roll comprising the names of all 
who wish to be registered. They must be eighteen years old and 
baptised, and they must state that they are members of the Church 
of England and of no other religious body not in communion with 
it; they sign a declaration to this effect. Those whose names 
are on the electoral roll elect the parochial church council, the 
members of which must be communicants. The Act erects 
a conference in each rural deanery consisting of clergy and com- 
municant laity, and also an elected diocesan conference similarly 
composed. The laymen in the diocesan conferences all over 
England elect to the House of Laity, which sits in the Church 
Assembly as a third Chamber ; the House of (Diocesan) Bishops, 
being the first and the Lower Houses of the Convocations of 
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Canterbury and York (the body which in March accepted the 
bishops’ book), constituting the second House. 

This Church Assembly has the power of passing Measures 
which obtain the force of law, if each House of Parliament passes 
a confirming resolution. The Houses of Parliament can only 
accept or reject a Measure, and cannot amend it. It will be seen, 
then, that a convenient procedure is here offered for passing 
Church legislation through Parliament. 

This is the scheme, and, however much there is to say for, or 
against, it, it cannot yet be said to have become part and parcel 
of the religious life of the nation. There is a danger that the 
energies of the House of Laity which rests on a small franchise 
will be largely out of touch for a long time with the general 
Christian feeling, and indeed with the general Church feeling, of 
the country. 

The electoral rolls are too small to bear this large super- 
structure. No doubt we are on the other side asked to remember 
how large are the numbers entitled to vote at a general or muni- 
cipal election who do not exercise their privilege. We have to 
reckon with carelessness, or with a feeling that one vote cannot 
make any difference, or with an idle sense that no harm will 
come. This kind of indifference is at least as general in the 
Church. But there is another consideration, reducing the 
number of voters, which applies to the Church Assemblies, and 
not to the House of Commons. It is this: many or most English- 
men are reserved in regard to the things which touch the inner- 
most shrine of their hearts. They hesitate to come forward and 
declare themselves publicly on matters of religion. Many are 
averse from signing papers and making such declarations about 
themselves. So much the worse for them, no doubt. It is their 
own fault. But it is quite clear that this reticence puts matters 
into the hands of those who havea taste for handling ecclesiastical 
affairs or flourish chiefly in Church Assemblies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said in July 1924, ‘ Our 
system is in its infancy, and a thing like this takes time,’ and 
expressed his expectation that for a long time a comparatively 
small number of people would be the voters, ‘ not because people 
are apathetic, but because they are satisfied that things are going 
smoothly and well.’ 

I cannot myself believe that it is from a deliberate sense of 
satisfaction with things as they are under the Church Assembly 
that qualified voters hesitate to put their names upon the electoral 
roll. It is bold to regard such inaction at the present as a good 
omen. Rather, I think, the fact is due to the small extent to 
which this great change in Church government has yet been 
recognised. 
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The weight of the Church Assembly, therefore, is not. very 
great in the country: too many still regard it as an amateur 
body. Many are not aware even of its existence. How can ‘a 
system in its infancy’ voice the mature judgment of England ? 
The Church Assembly cannot as yet claim truly to represent 
Church opinion, Technically it does so, and it has no rival. But 
actually it does not doso. This is not to belittle it, for it has done 
good work when it has not tried to shoulder responsibilities 
beyond its capacity. 

Technical matters requiring minute inquiry and things which 
affect the Church of England only in details of its organisation 
rightly come within the ambit of the Church Assembly, and in 
regard to such questions the Church Assembly has done some 
admirable work for which Parliament would have had neither the 
time, the patience, nor the capacity. But the Church Assembly 
has gone too fast and too far to commend its methods and its 
work to those outside its borders. The clergy, too, have not 
always welcomed the way in which it has exercised its powers. 
Nor can it escape observation that some of its well-wishers are 
less confident of its success than they were when enthusiasm was 
flowing strong at its inception. It has not carried all before it in - 
Parliament. Indeed, Parliament, though glad to be relieved of 
such work as the Church Assembly can rightly take over from it, 
does not wish to divest itself of all control. Parliament has 
felt that it ought to have the deciding voice in some things 
recommended to it by the Assembly. This was noticeable in the 
House of Lords when it rejected ‘the Shrewsbury Bishopric 
Measure, and in the House of Commons when it rejected the City 
Churches Measure. Both Houses threw over the experts of the 
Church Assembly and preferred their own judgment. Parliament 
will not consider that the revision of the Prayer-book is a subject 
on which it ought not itself to express a responsible opinion. 
Here, at any rate, Parliament will share the view which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury expressed in the House of Lords in June 
1924: 


I rejoice in what has been said as to the recognition of the right and 
privilege and duty of the Houses of Parliament to exercise absolute free- 
dom of judgment on the final rejection or acceptance of Measures which 
come before it in this way. In no sense do I wish to regard what we are 
doing as a matter of formality. 


It is fully to be expected that the Church Assembly will 
accept the Measure in regard to the new Prayer-book. One or 
two technical questions may be raised, but they will not touch the 
real issue. The House of Bishops and the House of Clergy are 
already committed by the votes given by them in the Convoca- 
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tions. Few members of either House will vote differently. The 
House of Laity is the only new element, and this House is certain 
to follow the official lead, for it is largely identified with the 
character of churchmanship which appertains to the Assembly ; 
though probably the majority in the House of Laity will not be 
so overwhelming, because it does contain members who occupy 
a more independent position and are not committed to what 
may be called specially organised churchmanship. 

But the new order of things inaugurated by the creation of the 
Church Assembly is not yet sufficiently understood or accepted 
for it to carry conviction in the country. Its decision will have 
to be interpreted and emphasised by utterances made in, or in 
favour of, the more professional Church circles before any high 
value is put upon it. These interpretations may carry the matter 
far, very much in the way that the votes cast in the Convocations 
were outside only counted but not considered. 

The strongest support for the decision of the Church Assembly 
will be derived from three classes of persons—(1) those who with 
more hope than reason expect that the trouble in the Church will 
be ended by the bishops’ book ; (2) those who, depreciating their 
own opinion, with characteristic English fear of pretence, declare 
“ we trust the experts and the bishops must know best ’ ; (3) those 
who urge that forms in religion do not matter much. 

Something has already been said about the first of these three 
classes. It is probably too late in the day to move the opinion 
of the third class. Persons who do not consider that the character 
of a man or a nation is influenced by the character of individual 
or corporate worship are not very likely to be brought to change 
their mind on so fundamental a matter by discussions relating to 
the new Prayer-book. But the idea held by the second class that 
it is right now to leave all in the hands either of the bishops, as 
experts, or to the Church Assembly, as handling what is inaccu- 
rately regarded as a domestic issue, needs further consideration. 
Certainly it is not clear that this will be the view taken in the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. When I had the 
privilege of addressing a large number of members of the House of 
Commons last April I could not fail to be struck with the earnest- 
ness of those who were gathered to consider the subject. I 
carried away with me the general impression that the members 
felt that they had not asked for the final responsibility in this 
question, but that, as it had been put upon their shoulders, they 
must accept it and understand it, and, in a true English spirit, 
meet their own duty. 

When the subject is handled in Parliament it will be in a new 
setting, and that setting may be described by the word ‘ national.’ 
There of course, again, will be felt a strong temptation for 
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members to wash their hands of a tiresome Measure, and to adopt 
the easiest and least irksome course of rejecting personal respon- 
sibility and of following the bishops anywhere, without making 
any independent investigation into the grounds of the bishops’ 
decisions or into the reasonableness of their confidence—against 
Lord Halifax and others—as to a settlement ensuing from the 
acceptance of their book. 

Meantime, if inquiry proceeds, the country at large, learning 
that much more is involved than petty changes in the Marriage 
Service, etc., may have slowly woken up to the fact that the 
book has not been revised, but reconstructed. The thing, when 
seen to be as big as it is, will also be seen to need a bigger 
authority behind it than the new Church Assembly, which is still 
only feeling its own way. And then Parliament may after unpre- 
judiced discussion reach the conclusion that it is not right that in 
the National Church the bishops or the clergy or this Assembly, 
or all of them together, should be left to decide so great and far- 
reaching a subject as something which only concerns themselves. 
Then the members of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons, regarding themselves as representing the ordinary 
parishioners or members of a congregation, will have something 
to say. They will estimate whether the contentious parts of the 
new Prayer-book do not over-press the greater prominence now 
given to Church order, Church services, and Church ceremonies. 
They will be asking whether in recent years some of the clergy 
have tended to become a professional caste, separate from the 
main stream of the life, even the religious life, of the nation, 
whether these put in the first place the aim to make people better 
Churchmen, or are equally eager to introduce simple Christian 
influences broadly to bear upon the outlook of the younger and 
older generations. 

It is no. satisfactory answer to this question to point to the 
interference of some of the leading clergy in the later stages of the 
settlement of big national problems from time to time. For in 
many quarters such immediate and political action is deprecated. 
It is the general sweetening of the corduct of the community by 
the Spirit of Christ which counts for most. 

It would be a disaster if religion in common life and the 
system of the Church were to become separated in the least 
degree. It would also be a disaster for the Church of England to 
take a step which would make reunion with the Free Churches 
more difficult to accomplish ; recently a Nonconformist who was 
proposing to be confirmed was, however unwisely, deterred by his 
consideration of the new book. The new Prayer-book must be 
judged in both these regards; for this is no time in which to 
allow the gap between worship and life to be widened, nor a time 
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in which the National Church can in a self-centred manner ignore 
the contribution made to national righteousness by Noncon- 
formist bodies. It would, of course, be wrong to suggest that 
Nonconformists have any right to be heard in regard to the 
details of the worship of the Church of England. But, in a wider 
sense, those who, with general principles in their mind, consider 
that the new Prayer-book looks abroad for some of its inspiration, 
may be forgiven both when they urge that any revision of it ought 
to follow the English habit of progress, not retrogression, and to 
go forward along the lines of the English devotion of the last 300 
years, and when they are disappointed to discover that the new 
book leads them further from others who are fellow-Christians 
in this country. 

It is, then, a nation’s responsibility which will have to be 
considered in Parliament. The Nonconformist element in Parlia- 
ment has a real stake in the matter, and, indeed, all who have at 
heart the character of our nation. No one can deny the influence 
which our Prayer-book has exercised upon the development of 
the English people. If among them simplicity, truth, duty, the 
fear of God, and the service of man have been held high, we must 
trace much of this power for good in the world to the teaching of 
the Prayer-book. If this statement is accurate, critical altera- 
tions in the Prayer-book are of national importance. The 
National Church has clear obligations to the whole country, and 
therefore it is prudent that it should move cautiously and con- 
siderately in those items of Prayer-book revision which are 
causing much uneasiness, divergence, and misgiving. The 
expediency, which has plainly dictated many changes in the 
new book, may here be quoted on the other side as telling against 
disintegrating alteration. 

Let me, then, here repeat briefly a proposal which I have 
already made. It is a proposal which has large support outside 
official circles ; and some of those who are within those circles 
will support it. Further, many others who prefer the whole 
book to nothing—and that is the bishops’ offer, ‘ all or nothing ’"— 
would sooner see the book divided into parts in such a way that 
sections could be accepted or rejected on their own merits. As 
it is, unwelcome sections are by some being accepted in the fear of 
losing sections which are highly valued. 

Under the Enabling Act, Parliament itself must take all or 
nothing. This is not the way with other proposals which come 
before it ; in other casesitcanamend. But in the House of Lords 
an actual resolution, and in the House of Commons the trend of 
speeches, could declare that the House, while rejecting the whole 
Measure, as it cannot be amended, would welcome the early 
introduction of another Measure to sanction those parts of the 
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book which are not the subject of serious controversy, leaving the 
contentious parts alone until greater agreement is secured. 

Such action, accepting what is agreed and asking for delay in 
matters of doubt, would be worthy of the best parliamentary tradi- 
tions, and certainly would be no defiant challenge to the Church. 
Emphatically it would not justify a cry for disestablishment. In 
some respects a line could be drawn between services used by the 
whole congregation and services used for individuals, provided that 
no change of doctrine was involved. The kind of additions and 
adaptations mentioned in the first paragraph, which the new book 
attractively provides, could be brought within the compass of 
such an authorising Measure. There are many, including the 
present writer, who would stretch every point far beyond and 
quite against their own taste to meet the wishes of others in any- 
thing which did not actually alter the character of the book. It 
might even be possible to arrange for such reservation as is 
known by the name of concurrent Communion in a generous 
interpretation which excluded all opportunity of private as well as 
public adoration. 

What would be lost by such a policy ? It will be stated that 
it does nothing to re-establish discipline and that it will leave the 
most difficult questions unsolved. But the new book makes no 
proposal whatever in a disciplinary direction, and if by such a 
statement we are to understand that the book will solve any of 
the more difficult questions, the argument is a petitio principit. 

Meantime a step would be made towards their solution by the 
extension of the area of agreement and contentment. All the 
petty illegalities practised under the present book would come to 
an end, for many things at the moment technically illegal (e.g., the 
saying of ‘Glory be .. .’ before the Gospel of the day, or the 
Blessing after Evensong) would naturally be sanctioned ; scrupu- 
lous consciences would be relieved. And, more important, as has 
just been explained, by such a plan the good fruits of much 
labour would be preserved, and we could better advance, as need 
might arise, from a more reasonable and consolidated position. 
Agreed variety is one aim of the new book. With the same end 
in view this proposal, by being less ambitious, is likely to be 
more successful by definitely limiting the field of revision, though 
it would still be a large field. It would secure much well worth 
having, without spoiling all by advancing on to more than dubious 
ground. Indeed, this proposal would obtain all that the Measure 
can count on satisfactorily obtaining. It may well be the wisdom 
of Parliament to adopt such a course. 

This policy has actually been adopted in regard to such an 
important item of Prayer-book revision as the Church Catechism. 
A special committee of Bishops was appointed to revise the 
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Catechism, but when it was found that their proposals evoked more 
criticism than satisfaction this question was allowed to stand over. 
This is no small matter, and the prudent decision reached in 
regard to it might well be extended. With two books in our 
hands it may become a difficult thing to educate the young in the 
doctrine of the Church ; but, at any rate, their own charter has 
not been altered. 

Sometimes language is used as if the choice lay between this 
limited compromise which I am suggesting and a definite and 
accepted solution of the larger problem. Not so. The larger 
scheme, as has been shown, cannot possibly be regarded as offering 
an agreed solution ; and the subject is too deep and wide for any 
thoughtful body to be content to say ‘Try an experiment.’ We 
are also informed that to reject the book will be a confession of 
failure and of the breakdown of all discipline in the Church of 
England. Yet we look in vain for any ‘discipline’ in the new 
provisions of the book ; we are only told that the book will enforce 
itself, whatever that amounts to. 

At a time when many have been changing their minds, when 
the bishops have given no sign that they will uniformly enforce 
the regulations—and the adherents of Lord Halifax tell us that 
enforcement will be resented—when there has been so much 
vacillation among leading Churchmen, and sincere and devout 
opinion is much divided, Parliament may well ask for much more 
stability and certainty and for much securer guarantees before it 
embarks on the whole scheme, especially when meantime it could 
with wide assent sanction much that is profitable. 

The whole enterprise looms so large in the religious life of the 
country, and is one of such primary importance to the nation, that 
Parliament cannot treat it in a perfunctory manner or shelve its 
own momentous responsibility. Truly it has a fateful decision to 
make. 

B. Norwic: 


Note.—A few paragraphs and sentences have been incorporated from 
the writer’s The Nation and the Church (John Murray, 1925) in places 
where this article traverses ground covered in that book. 
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THE MEDIZVAL TENDENCIES OF LABOUR: 
A ReEpty To StR HENRY SLESSER 


In The Nineteenth Century for April there appeared an article on 
‘ The Politics of a Labour Member’ by Sir Henry Slesser. The 
writer endeavoured to prove that the mantle of medizval idealism, 
previously borne by the Catholic Church, had fallen upon the 
shoulders of the Labour Party. He said that ‘it cannot. be 
denied that the Labour Party is ideological,’ After telling us 
that ‘a sane human society was in process of being achieved in 
medieval times,’ he went on to say that ‘the Labour Party, 
albeit unconsciously, . . , displays a happy tendency to resurrect 
these medieval standards.’ Unfortunately for the writer there 
is a sense, directly opposite to that intended, in which the con- 
tention is only too true. The Labour Party, in its pursuit of 
medieval idealism, is also repeating the worst errors of the 
Medizval Church by adopting the very practices that temporarily 
reduced the whole fabric of society to a state of chaos. 

When Sir Henry Slesser tells us that ‘the Labour Party, 
even if often it does not fully recognise or appreciate its indebted- 
ness to the past, is endeavouring to legislate upon principles more 
or less akin to those of the canonists and fathers,’ because ‘ it 
fundamentally stands for the restoration of medieval Catholic 
qualities,’ he evidently overlooks the fact that there is a wide 
gulf between the philosophic theorising of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the tortuous diplomacy by which the Medieval Church was 
supposed to be giving it effect. Similarly to-day, the ideals of 
the Labour Party, and the practices to which it resorts, are often 
two very different things. Abstract principles do not necessarily 
bear any relation to the policies pursued or the methods adopted 
for their actual realisation. There is scarcely any mistake made 
by the Medieval Church which the Labour Party is not uncon- 
sciously reproducing under another form. 

In order to see the comparison in its true perspective it is 
necessary to go back many centuries and consider previous con- 
troversies concerning the theory of the State, and the different 
conflicts of authority to which those controversies gave rise. 
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The present claims of Labour will then be seen to be but a modern 
equivalent of political struggles in medieval times. 

After the break-up of the Roman Empire, Europe was sub- 
jected to successive waves of barbarian invasions. When these 
racial movements had spent themselves, the various new races 
began to consolidate into distinct national entities. Thus began 
the evolution of the modern State. In this process there have 
been two clearly-defined and separate periods of development. 
The first period was down to the Reformation. During this 
time the State, such as it was, had to assert and make good its 
authority over the groups within it. One such group was the 
baronage, but much more important and powerful than the baron- 
age was the Church, whose efficient organisation and international 
affiliations made it so formidable a rival to the State. In England 
the struggle centred in the names of such men as Anselm, 
Becket, and Wolsey. There were rights and wrongs on both 
sides, and each side made mistakes, but gradually the State 
succeeded in making good its authority. The very doctrine of 
the divine right of kings, now regarded as the high-water mark 
of Toryism, was then an accepted democratic principle. Only 
by some such theory was the State able to counter the Church’s 
claim to paramountcy as advanced by the popes in their arbitrary 
attempt to dispose of thrones and kingdoms at will and release 
subjects from their obedience and oaths of allegiance. 

The second period of development was from the Reformation 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the State, 
having gained the ascendency, itself went to the extreme of 
disputing the very right to existence, except on sufferance or 
under strict control, of groups separate from itself. This period 
naturally gave rise to Acts of Uniformity, penal statutes, and 
laws against combination, which had to be strenuously resisted 
and were finally countered by the Toleration Act, the Emanci- 
pation Acts, and the Trade Union Acts. 

In accordance with Aristotle’s theory of political cycles the 
wheel seems to be coming full circle again, and we appear to be 
entering a third period closely resembling the first. Instead of 
the baronage and the Church it is now the great trade unions, 
with their increasingly efficient organisation and their inter- 
national affiliations, which seek to impose their will upon the 
State. Instead of haughty barons and proud prelates we now 
have masterful labour leaders. As the State had to withstand 
the political pretensions of the Church, so it has to oppose the 
political pretensions of trade unionism. As then, so now, there 
are rights and wrongs on both sides, and each side makes mistakes. 
On the whole it is generally admitted that it was a good thing 
the State succeeded in putting the Church in its proper place 
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with regard to itself, and thereby curbed its political activities. 
This admission is granted unquestionably by those who are 
themselves, consciously or unconsciously, endeavouring to play 
the old réle in a new guise. If the State must not be allowed to 
crush lawful groups within itself, neither must sectional interests 
be permitted to challenge the authority of the State. As in 
the old days the Church endeavoured to gain its own end by lay- 
ing the whole country under an interdict, so trade unions to-day 
talk of doing the same by calling a general strike. Both are 
instances of direct action. A general strike is but the old weapon 
of an interdict that has changed hands. Picketing, which is an 
attempt to compel others to think and act as trade union leaders 
direct, or else run the risk of expulsion from trade union member- 
ship, is but the secular counterpart in modern days of excommu- 
nication in the Middle Ages by which individuals were similarly 
coerced into beliefs and practices ordered by the Church, What is 
known in industrial disputes as intimidation has grown to such pro- 
portions that it is in great danger of becoming the Inquisition 
under another name and form. 

Sir Henry Slesser tells us that the Labour Party is opposed 
to ‘ the official coercion of human beings’; but, presumably, 
only in matters of which it disapproves. This theoretical objec- 
tion to ‘ the official coercion of human beings’ would be a very 
different thing if trade unionism were a purely voluntary concern. 
But since the majority of manual workers are compelled either 
to join a trade union or else be denied the means of earning a 
livelihood, the matter becomes an altogether different affair. 
The more so when we remember that those who belong to a 
trade union are obliged to obey its orders or be penalised and 
must automatically contribute to its political levy or else incur 
the unpleasant consequences of contracting out. 

The unique position in which trade unions were placed by the 
Trades Dispute Act, making them independent of civil processes 
to which all other individuals and organisations are liable, is a 
privilege as unjust to other members of the community, and as 
inimical to the interests of the State, as the medieval Benefit of 
Clergy ; which was so constantly claimed that a very consider- 
able number of people became exempt from penalties which the 
statutes of the realm inflicted upon others who were guilty of 
corresponding acts. 

In every direction there are striking parallels between the 
claims and aims of labour, as expressed in trade unionism, and 
those of the Medieval Church. Its challenge to the authority 
of the State, its attempt to be a law unto itself, its organisation 
as an imperium in imperio, its efforts to dictate national policy 
by threats of direct action, its insistence upon compulsory 
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membership, its expectation of unquestioning obedience on the 
part of its members, its infliction of pains and penalties in cases 
of non-compliance with its authoritative decisions, and its 
endeavours to become international or world-wide in its scope, 
are all cases in point. The quasi-compulsory political levy, and 
the purposes to which it is put, is but a political and economic 
equivalent to Peter’s pence and other ecclesiastical dues, which 
could only be escaped by incurring not only odium and suspicion, 
but positive disabilities. Once there was a great outcry against 
the injustice of compelling people, through Church rates, to pay 
for a religion they did not profess. Many who are rightly opposed 
to being compelled to pay for the support of other people’s 
religion pretend to see no anomaly in a practice that virtually 
compels others to pay for the support of their own political 
views. 

There was at one time much opposition to tests—against 
people being compelled to belong to a particular religious organisa- 
tion as a condition of obtaining employment. Now, however, 
when economically employed, no objection to the principle is 
raised by those who, as individuals, or as members of municipal 
bodies, endeavour to act in exactly the same way by insisting 
that certain employees must be members of a particular trade 
union. The Church strove to justify her arbitrary action in 
such matters by the plea that it was in the spiritual interest of 
those concerned. Similar conduct is now justified on the ground 
that it is to the material advantage of themselves and their 
class that such insistence is made. 

In addition to these points of comparison another has recently 
been added, corresponding to the efforts made by the centralised 
authority of the Medieval Church to crush out the independent 
life of the separate units that composed it. At the Trade Union 
Congress held at Hull in 1924 a resolution was passed, by a large 
majority, to give the General Council authority to order a sec- 
tional or even a general strike, and to impose strike levies without 
consulting the executives of the unions concerned, or balloting 
the members. All this is industrial papalism. 

The real tragedy is lest trade unionism, by pursuing such 
policies, should eventually disrupt or weaken itself, as the Church 
did, and so retard the realisation of its legitimate aims.. There is 
also a close resemblance between the present time and that of the 
Reformation. The Reformation was the climax in the struggle 
between an autocratic State and a dictatorial Church. Not only 
the authority but the very existence of each was threatened 
by the other. We are fast approaching the time when a 
similar climax will be reached; this time, however, between a 
democratic State and the forces of an organised labour movement. 
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playing the réle of the Medieval Church—especially in those 
particulars that-were the least estimable. 

Whatever may have been the faults of Henry VIII. (and 
they were many), he was, at least, a patriotic Englishman—a 
quality which was fortunately inherited by his daughter Queen 
Elizabeth, from whose days the real greatness of England dates. 
The chief thing about Henry VIII. is that he was determined to 
brook ‘no more foreign interference in the internal affairs of his 
country. This had been the curse of the preceding centuries 
when the land was honeycombed with organisations like the 
alien priories, owing allegiance to an outside power, and overrun 
with individuals like the foreign and unpatriotic Churchmen, 
who were servile tools obeying its behests. During the Hundred 
Years War with France, the Papacy, to which they were subject, 
was, through its captivity at Avignon, completely dominated 
by the enemy of this country. This was an absolutely intoler- 
able position, and one which eventually led to civil war—the 
War of the Roses. 

In the days of Henry VIII. there were many so-called English- 
men who took their orders and received their pay from abroad 
for advancing the designs of those who were the enemies of their 
country. It has been so in every age, and it is sonow. Then 
it was the dynasty they tried to overthrow; to-day they aim 
at the Constitution. In those days the schemes emanated 
from Rome. Now they proceed from Moscow. In those times 
the controversy raged round religious beliefs and practices. 
In these they are bound up with social views and opinions. 
Then the instigators were called Papists; now they are styled 
Communists. The one had, and the others have, their followers 
and their dupes. Then, as now, the country suffered, and irrepar- 
able harm was done. 

If Henry VIII. had been alive in May 1926, instead of dis- 
solving monasteries and giving away their possessions he would 
have effected the dissolution of the trade unions and would 
have distributed their accumulated funds amongst those who 
were not doing what Moscow wanted them to do. The necessity 
for such a step, and the wisdom of such a procedure—bringing 
in its train disastrous results—would have been equally open 
to question, if industrial organisations had been treated in the 
same way as religious bodies were handled. 

In this and other respects the parallel is sufficiently striking 
to merit reflection. Motives and forces are much the same in 
every age. It is only the scene that shifts—from Rome to 
Moscow. It is only the subject that changes—from theology 
to economics. It is only the agents that vary—from a certain 
type of ecclesiastic to a peculiar kind of socialist. For the sake 
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of all concerned, let us hope that the real leaders of the Labour 
Movement will realise the folly of repeating in the twentieth 
century the mistakes made by many of the leaders of the Church 
in the sixteenth. 

There are other particulars in which the parallel equally 
holds good. To give a single instance: the indiscriminate 
relief administered by the monasteries before the Reformation 
multiplied mendicancy to such an extent that, even before their 
dissolution, the State was obliged to place upon statutory record 
the fact that ‘ in all places through this realm of England vaga- 
bonds and beggars have long time increased, and daily do increase 
in excessive numbers.’ The Labour Party seem bent upon repeat- 
ing even this administrative mistake of the Medieval Church— 
as has recently been demonstrated at Poplar, West Ham, and 
Chester-le-Street. The characteristic of being unable to learn 
anything or to forget anything is evidently a quality that was not 
the exclusive prerogative of the Bourbons. 

Sir Henry Slesser concluded his interesting article by saying 
that ‘ the Labour Party is not revolutionary ; it is restorative.’ 
It is indeed restorative ; but not merely of the theoretical prin- 
ciples upon which the Medizval Church endeavoured to con- 
struct ‘a sane human society,’ but, also, of those very methods 
and practices which only too effectually prevented that ‘ sane 
human society ’ from being realised. It is, as he says, ‘ a matter 


of very urgent importance that some more clear idea of [the 
Labour Party’s] principles and its methods should be obtained 
by the impartial inquirer than is to be gathered from current 
polemical argument’; or even, one might add, from so able 
and respected an exponent as Sir Henry Slesser himself. 


ROBERT J. STURDEE. 
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PUBLICHOUSE MANAGEMENT 


THE Departmental Committee on ‘ disinterested management ’ of 
publichouses, under the chairmanship of Lord Southborough, has 
just presented its report, after an unexpectedly prolonged inquiry. 
The inquiry owes its inception to a motion in the House of Lords 
by Lord Lamington, the president of the True Temperance 
Association, on July 23, 1924, ‘ that it is desirable that an inquiry 
should be made and a report made to Parliament on the different 
systems of disinterested management of licensed houses, and in 
particular on the working of the licensing system in Carlisle.’ 
Lord Haldane (then Lord Chancellor) promised a Government 
inquiry, which should extend into cognate questions, as well as 
into disinterested management itself; and one wonders, if his 
Government had lived, in what year of the present century the 
report would have been presented, seeing that two years have 
been occupied in surveying the more restricted field. (Yet such 
an extended inquiry, in the form of a Royal Commission, into the 
licensing system generally, is now suggested by the present 
Government.) Before the Labour Government could launch its 
inquiry it went out of office, and it was in the following May 
that its successor announced the formation of a Departmental 
Committee 


to consider the several systems of disinterested management in public- 
houses which have been put into practice, whether in connexion with 
private enterprise, or otherwise, and to report whether the experience 
already gained affords ground for the development of any such system by 
amendment of the licensing laws. 


The Committee (or what was left of it, for four of the eleven 
members retired during the inquiry) has now reported. And the 
first feeling on reading the report is one of disappointment. For 
the Committee has run away from, rather than tackled, the 
problems with which it was confronted. Its feeble conclusions 
may doubtless be attributed in part to a desire to issue a lowest 
common denominator of the varying views of its members. 
Largely it is the result of the restricted terms of reference, which 
only called for such legislative recommendations as might arise 
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out of desirable extensions of ‘ disinterested management.’ And 
one is inclined to think that it is in part attributable also to the 
poverty of the evidential material on which the report was based. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that the report makes no 
specific legislative recommendations, beyond a suggestion that 
in any review of the present licensing system it is desirable that 
the expediency of providing an appeal against refusal by licensing 
justices to pass plans for the improvement and enlargement of 
publichouses should be given careful consideration. For the rest, 
the Committee declares its inability, ‘without entering upon 
general schemes of licensing reform, to suggest any legislative 
means by which the results which have already been achieved by 
the systems of disinterested management which we have con- 
sidered can be made of more general application’; for ‘ the 
several parts of the licensing problem are so closely interlocked 
that legislation dealing merely with one part would present many 
difficulties.’ So with this unheroic abdication the Committee 
hands over its ‘ conspectus ’ to the Government, trusting that it 
* will be of service if any more general survey of licensing questions 
should be undertaken.’ 

The report is not, however, so barren as it might appear to 
be from the above outline. For it contains two important recom- 
mendations, though they are negative, and not easy to reconcile 
with each other. First, writing of the existing schemes of State 
management at Carlisle, Gretna and Cromarty Firth, it states, 
‘We are not satisfied that a case has been established for the 
extension of the schemes to any other particular area or place’ ; 
and as regards a general extension, it puts away the question as 
‘entirely outside the scope of the present Committee’s inquiry.’ 
But, secondly, ‘ on the other hand, having regard to the fact that 
the schemes are revenue-earning, and provide specially favourable 
conditions for experiment towards the production of the most 
suitable type of publichouse, we think that it would not be justi- 
fiable to terminate them at this stage.’ This, one may shrewdly 
guess, is precisely what the Government wanted the Committee 
to find a way of saying, for in the matter of ‘ temperance’ 
legislation the Government has a well-settled desire to let sleeping 
dogs lie. Yet the Committee, in satisfying the Government’s 
desire, has sacrificed something of consistency. For we have this 
extraordinary position: a war-time experiment in State owner- 
ship in certain small areas, undertaken for temporary ends which 
have long since ceased to exist—the sobering of a gang of navvies 
in a munition area who had left by the time State control began— 
has been allowed to drag on as a peace-time social effort in 
temperance reform. Clearly it should be ended or extended. 
There is nothing special about Carlisle, nor does the Gretna of 
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to-day stand forth with particular characteristics, as did the 
Gretna of a romantic past. If State management of the liquor 
business is good for Carlisle, Gretna and Cromarty, it is equally 
good for Birmingham and Devonshire. If it would be a mistake 
over the country at large, it must be equally a mistake at Carlisle. 
The Committee has nevertheless found a formula to justify its 
inconsistent recommendations not to end Carlisle and not to 
extend it. The existing schemes are ‘ revenue-earning’; and 
they ‘ provide specially favourable conditions for experiment 
towards the production of the most suitable type of publichouse.’ 
This double formula is ingenious, but does not stand examination 
well. Financial critics will say that the schemes are revenue- 
earning largely because of the special privileges they enjoy, 
privileges to which the Committee itself calls attention—trade 
monopoly, freedom from the licensing laws, freedom from income 
tax and other imposts; while teetotal critics will squirm at a 
revenue which results from direct State management of the hated 
‘traffic.’ But the ordinary taxpayer will say that revenue- 
earning capacity, if genuine, is not a blessing to confine to a small 
corner of the island: the Treasury should be refreshed with its 
fruit garnered from all over the country. And as to the other 
reason—that Carlisle is a sort of experimental farm in which to 
hybridise the perfect ‘ pub.’—the facts do not work that way at 
all. A very few of the houses in Carlisle have been improved 
during the eleven years of State management, with all the privileges 
enjoyed by the authorities and the incentive to show what can 
be done ; and the best of these houses which have been improved 
is not so good as many houses in private hands which have 
been improved without the adventitious aids enjoyed by Carlisle. 
Improvement of privately owned houses, indeed, is often hampered 
by the policy of licensing justices of refusing ‘ increased drinking 
facilities ’ or the seduction of music and games—a policy to which 
the Committee calls attention, and for which it raps the justices 
sharply across the knuckles. The formula, as a convincing state- 
ment of reasons, fails to work, though it may provide the Govern- 
ment with an excuse for inaction. 

I have referred to the restricted terms of reference as one of 
the reasons for the Committee’s feeble conclusions. It is only 
fair to the Committee to lay stress upon that aspect. It will be 
noted that the terms of reference varied from those of Lord 
Lamington’s motion in the House of Lords. What Lord Laming- 
ton asked for, and the House accepted, was an inquiry into 
the different systems of disinterested management (particularly 
Carlisle’s) ; what the Government gave was an inquiry into those 
systems plus an order to report whether there was ground for 
development of them by amendment of the licensing laws. This 
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addition was, in fact, a restriction. The motion implied an 
inquiry into whether what is called. disinterested management 
is or is not a good thing; the terms of reference assumed that 
it was a good thing, and merely asked for suggestions as to the 
desirability of extending it; and as extension involved the 
handling of other matters outside the terms of reference, the 
Committee, not unnaturally, was oppressed with the futility of 
its task. 

It is a pity, nevertheless, that the Committee did not grasp 
the basic question whether what is called disinterested manage- 
ment is or is not a good thing. It never came to grips with that 
point at all. It did not even attempt an adequate analysis of 
the term ‘ disinterested management.’ All we get in the way of 
definition is the following : 


The term disinterested management of publichouses is generally used in 
the discussion of licensing questions to denote the conduct of publichouses 
by managers who are paid a fixed salary, have no commission or other direct 
interest in the sale of intoxicating liquor, and in some cases receive a 
commission on the sale of food and non-intoxicants with a view to their 
encouragement to develop this rather than the liquor side of their business. 


Then the paragraph goes on to suggest that ‘ whether this 
form of management is in fact disinterested is open to question,’ 
since the general conduct of the business must be interested in 
order to make it remunerative, while the managers themselves 
may still have a real interest in the sales of intoxicating liquor, 
since success or failure in selling may affect the manager’s chances 
of promotion. This is useful so far as it goes, for it administers 
a needed douche of cold water to the advocates of disinterested 
management, and shows that their phrase has a pleasant ring 
about it but not much substance. To say that a man is without 
interest in his job, whatever it may be, because he is paid a salary 
instead of a commission on each piece of work he does, is to cast 
a slur upon the whole system of remuneration by wages and 
salaries, on which the greater part of the country’s industries are 
run ; and it is not consonant with the facts. The question should 
have been gone into more thoroughly. The list of witnesses 
examined by the Committee is remarkable for the absence, with 
one or two official exceptions, of representatives of the publicans. 
Yet, for the purpose of ascertaining what there really is in 
disinterested management, publicans are just the people who 
should have been examined in considerable numbers—tenants of 
tied houses, licensees of free houses, managers in managed houses, 
licensees of town establishments and those in charge of country 
houses. And the patrons of publichouses should have been con- 
sulted ; but they were not. The list of witnesses and the bodies 
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for which they spoke comprises representatives of all sorts of 
associations for suppressing publichouses and of associations of 
ladies and gentlemen who never use publichouses, but the people 
really entitled to express a view on the subject—practically the 
only people entitled—the users of publichouses, were not con- 
sulted at all. All this applies with force to any inquiry into the 
licensing laws and into the methods of conducting publichouses ; 
and it applies to the question of disinterested management. The 
special nature of the public refreshment trade makes the views 
of those engaged in it and those who use their services of particular 
importance—I should say of exclusive importance. It is well 
known, for instance, that the majority of licensees view the 
managerial system with disfavour. They think they can best 
conduct their business as independent caterers. They may or 
may not be right, but their views and the reasons for them should 
be ascertained and appraised. Even more vital is the view of the 
publichouse user. Will he be better served, or does he think he 
will be better served, by a salaried manager than by a trader 
directly interested in his custom ? A properly conducted public- 
house is not a store where one goes simply to buy certain articles 
already probably labelled and prepared in packages; it is a 
place where a man goes for rest, recreation, entertainment, and 
refreshment—a place, that is to say, where he needs individual 
service, the personal touch ; and the better the publichouse, the 
farther removed it is from the mere drink shop, the more is this 
personal touch, this individual interest of the person running the 
establishment, an integral factor. We therefore do not know yet, 
at any rate so far as the Disinterested Management Committee 
has found out for us, whether so-called disinterested management 
is or is not a good thing. What the Committee has to tell us of 
the examples of disinterested management in practice is in- 
conclusive and unsubstantial. The report does, however, devote 
some pages to describing the working of the two examples of 
disinterested management given, namely, the Publichouse 
Trust companies and the State management in the Carlisle 
area. As a record this description does not disclose any 
improvement on the newer types of publichouses now being 
developed in private hands; and it does nothing to justify 
the system as a promoter of temperance, of social amenities, or 
of better service. 

There is significance in this omission. Most people who look 
approvingly on the idea of disinterested management do so 
because they assume it to be a development of moderate 
temperance reform. The report will disappoint them on that 
score. For example, in the section dealing with Publichouse Trust 
companies the Committee states : 
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It was not claimed by the representatives of Trust companies and 
associations who came before us that the conduct of a publichouse on Trust 
lines tended to reduce the quantity of intoxicating liquor sold, but it was 
claimed that the improved publichouse conducted on Trust lines encour- 
aged a better class of customer and discouraged excessive drinking by 
individuals using the house. 


That, indeed, does suggest some improvement in sobriety, but it 
should be noted that it is not disinterested management which 
accounts for it, but an improvement in the services furnished at 
the Trust houses. You can have disinterested management with 
or without improvement, and ordinary, interested management 
with or without it. When we come to Carlisle we find the Com- 
mittee even less optimistic on the temperance side. The State 
management started out to reduce excessive drinking; it has 
halved the number of publichouses, and suppressed grocers’ 
licences—both of them really dubious methods—and it has tried 
various other forms of repression supposed to tend in the same 
direction. There is also a claim that in those houses—only a few— 
which provide recreational facilities those facilities tend to reduce 
excessive drinking—and doubtless they do ; but that, again, is a 
matter of the better service, and has nothing to do with 
disinterested management. When we come to the results of the 
system as a whole we find the Committee puzzled and rather 
pessimistic. Thus: ‘ The evidence before us was conflicting upon 
the question whether the schemes have reduced drunkenness.’ 
And then there follows this passage : 


The figures for convictions for drunkenness in Carlisle show a con- 
siderable decrease in comparison with the average pre-war figures, with 
some fluctuation from year to year (the figures for 1926, for instance, record 
a rise in the convictions), but there has been in this period a decrease in the 
convictions for drunkenness throughout the country as a whole; the 
restrictions imposed during the war, the reduction of the hours during 
which intoxicating liquor may be sold, and the increased cost of drink, 
especially of spirits, have all contributed to this result, and with these and 
many other factors operating, it is difficult to determine what precise 
effect can properly be assigned to the existence of State management. A 
comparison of the records of convictions for drunkenness in different towns 
is of doubtful value owing to the variation in conditions as between one 
town and another, but so far as this comparison can be made, it does not 
appear that any greater reduction in the number of convictions has been 
achieved in recent years in Carlisle than has been achieved in many other 
cities and towns. 


This moderately stated view is emphasised in the following 
paragraph, which tells us that 


As regards the consumption of intoxicating liquor in Carlisle, it does 
not appear to us to be established that the reduction of publichouses by 
approximately fifty per cent. and the improvement of those retained has 
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led to a reduction in the quantity of intoxicating liquor consumed beyond 
that common to the rest of England, Scotland and Wales in the post-war 
period. 


And it is significant that the advocates of disinterested 
management who go most closely into their subject talk little 
and diffidently about the temperance side of their proposals. 
They prefer to direct attention to what they call vaguely social 
improvements ; and I for one have never been able to understand 
what is included in that phrase. 

Anyway, the temperance side of disinterested management is 
by common consent its least important. Teetotallers of the old- 
fashioned kind refuse to believe that it assists temperance at all. 
Trade opponents and those who sympathise with them take a 
similar view ; and the apologists for disinterested management 
have themselves, in view of the unsatisfactory statistics, prac- 
tically had to abandon the promotion of temperance as a reason 
for adopting disinterested management. 

Temperance, however, is not the only aspect. The promotion 
of sobriety, if one may say so, is not at the present day the only 
or even an overriding consideration in connexion with the subject. 
For we are no longer a drunken nation. Excessive drinking is 
diminishing, and the prospects of its further diminution do 
not depend upon disinterested management. Nevertheless, dis- 
interested management might be justified on other grounds. 
Speaking ideally, so far as present-day economics are concerned, 
all industry should be under disinterested management. Every- 
body should cheerfully give of his best, and not measure his 
services by the remuneration he receives for them. Gradually 
it is to be hoped we shall approximate to that ideal, and, though 
we are a long way from it yet, there is no reason why we should 
not start upon the journey whenever a good road opens out for 
us. There are many who may think that disinterested manage- 
ment of alcoholic liquors and the publichouse business does afford 
such an avenue ; but in fact, does it ? The purpose of Socialism 
in industry is the provision of a better service to the community. 
The socialising of coal or electricity or transport will be for the 
purpose (after giving an adequate return to the workers for their 
labour) of providing the community with a better, more accessible, 
less costly service and supply of coal, electricity and transport. 
And so with any other industry. But the advocates of dis- 
interested management of breweries and publichouses are not 
proposing better, cheaper and more accessible beer for the 
community, a better service of refreshments, free and open 
refreshment-houses, an increase of all those facilities for obtain- 


jng refreshment and entertainment which at present exist. Their 
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intentions are the very opposite. They want to restrict and 
suppress. Whether the bureaucracies which would carry out 
disinterested management would fulfil the repressive ideas of 
those who advocate the system is another matter. In Russia and 
Scandinavia the profit-making temptation led in practice, accord- 
ing to report, in a quite different direction. It is charged against 
Quebec to-day that under its disinterested management system 
the Government is pushing wine. The critics even hint that the 
Carlisle managers are not altogether unbusinesslike. But all this, 
we shall be told by the disinterested management advocates, is 
only a temporary defect of human frailty in the working of the 
system, and one which will be corrected with time and the 
pressure of public opinion. Repression—that is to say, a poorer 
service, not a better service—is the inevitable and the intended 
outcome of the proposed change. It may be that as the social 
economic revolution develops most industries will change their 
character, and that the manufacture of beverages and the supply 
of beverages and kindred services to the community will change 
also; but in the circumstances it would indeed be an extra- 
ordinary procedure on the part of those who wish to hasten these 
inevitable changes that they should begin with the beverage and 
refreshment-house industries, and back those reformers whose 
avowed object is to restrict access to alcoholic beverages. 
Socialists need not feel impelled thereto by theoretical dogmas 
regarding the general socialisation of industry, since it is now 
being realised that State ownership and control of industry is 
not the only form of socialisation, is not even the best form, 
that the most that can be said for it is that in the case of certain 
big industries socialisation must begin by the transfer of them 
to the State: but wherever it is practicable to socialise without 
bureaucracy, that is preferable ; and such a personal business as 
the provision of food and drink and rest to a traveller is markedly 
one of those social services which should be kept as far as possible, 
and can be kept perhaps altogether, out of the grip of State 
control. 

This is an aspect of disinterested management which the 
reader may perhaps think is somewhat remote from the South- 
borough Committee Report. In point of fact it is not. It is 
fundamental to a consideration of the question, and is of particular 
concern to that large part of the nation which is more or less in 
sympathy with Socialism, and whose desires are going to count 
for much in the near future. It is therefore significant and 
encouraging that the Socialist representative on the Committee, 
Mr. Thurtle, was able to join his colleagues in signing a report 
which, as we have seen, though expressing no positive unfriendli- 
ness to disinterested management, refuses to suggest any extension 
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of it, notwithstanding the invitation implied in the Committee's 
terms of reference. 

It has been stated earlier in this article that the Committee 
did make one specific recommendation, to the effect that in any 
review of the existing licensing system which may be proposed 
later it is desirable to give careful consideration to the expediency 
of allowing an appeal against the refusal by licensing justices 
{o pass plans for improving and enlarging publichouses. The 
attitude of licensing justices towards such improvement evidently 
gave the Committee some concern, and its handling of the subject 
is a sound one, and one which we may hope will be fruitful. Here 
are some passages which will well bear reproduction : 


59. We are satisfied from the evidence submitted to us that many 
brewery firms are anxious to improve the publichouses owned by them, 
but are prevented from doing so by the attitude taken up by licensing 
benches in many parts of the country, who refuse to give their sanction to 
plans for improvement and enlargement of premises and in some cases 
insist that the licensee shall be a tenant and not a manager. There has 
been some development of recent years, with permission of the licensing 
justices, of improved houses owned by brewery firms and conducted under 
management, but it was represented to us that in order to hasten further 
improvement it is desirable that a right of appeal to the court of quarter 
sessions should be given against a refusal by licensing justices to pass plans 
for improvement and enlargement of premises. 

60. We are of opinion that the improved and enlarged publichouse 
which caters for the food trade as well as for the sale of drink is a develop- 
ment in the direction of progress, and we think it desirable that applica- 
tions for improvement and enlargement of premises, and also applications 
for the grant of licences to managers, should be given very favourable 
consideration. We think that increase in the drinking area should be wel- 
comed rather than deprecated where such increase will facilitate supervision, 
enable seating accommodation to be provided, get rid of overcrowding, 
and improve the tone of a house. 

61. We are of opinion that improvement and enlargement of premises 
should be more generally facilitated throughout the country than it is at 
present, and that in connection with any review of the working of the 
present licensing system of the country it is desirable that the expediency 
of providing an appeal against refusal by licensing justices to pass plans for 
such improvement and enlargement should be given careful consideration. 


There is some bold writing in the second of these paragraphs, 
and the sentence beginning ‘ We think that increase in the 
drinking area should be welcomed rather than deprecated ’ will 
doubtless cause gasps of astonishment on many licensing benches. 
One can only hope that the astonishment will develop into 
approval when the justices read on, and assimilate the reasons 
which the Committee gives for its advocacy. 

The reader unacquainted with the intricacies of licensing law 
may be reminded that the matter referred to in the paragraph 
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just quoted was ihe subject of legislation in the Licensing Act, 
1902, the provisions of which are reproduced in section 71 of 
the Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, which enacts that an 
alteration in licensed premises ‘ which gives increased facilities 
for drinking’ shall not be made without the consent of the 
licensing justices, who may (who do in fact) before giving their 
consent require plans of the proposed alterations to be deposited 
with them. The words about giving increased facilities for 
drinking have impressed themselves with undue emphasis upon 
the minds of probably the majority of licensing justices. Many 
of them have interpreted the Act as an instruction or invitation 
to refuse the most desirable improvements in licensed premises. 
They even refuse consent without giving reasons, as though the 
effect of a proposal to increase facilities for drinking did not need 
a reasoned refusal; and there is no appeal from their refusal. 
Hence the suggestion by the Southborough Committee for the 
provision of such an appeal. It is true that the justices have been 
told by the High Court that their business is to consider the 
needs of the neighbourhood, and to regard proposed improve- 
ments on their merits, but there has been too widespread a 
tendency to assume that the fact that an alteration will increase 
what is called the drinking area is itself enough to destroy any 
merits the application may have. Yet one often hears of cases 
where the owners of a publichouse propose to turn a backyard or 
some useless part of their premises into a well-appointed luncheon 
room or lounge, an improvement of undoubted value, but one 
which is turned down just because incidentally the improvement 
would increase the area in which customers may consume drinks. 
But what a foolish policy it is! It proceeds on the assumption 
that if you give men more elbow room they will lift their elbows 
more frequently and drink more, a quite baseless assumption ; 
and it ignores the advantages mentioned by the Committee of 
easier supervision, provision of seating accommodation, the 
abolition of overcrowding, and the improvement of the tone of 
the house. The policy justifies the castigation which the Com- 
mittee gives it, a castigation which, one may hope, will result in 
abandonment of the policy, even without provision in some 
future licensing Act for an appeal from obsolescent justices to a 
higher tribunal. 

But is it necessary to wait, as the Committee suggests, for 
some future review of the working of the present licensing system 
before facilitating the improvement and enlargement of premises ? 
That, surely, is unnecessary. The way has been shown by Lord 
Lamington’s Public House Improvement Bill, which has twice 
passed through the House of Lords, but has been held up in the 
House of Commons owing to lack of Government facilities. The 
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Government need not await the lengthy deliberations of a Royal 
Commission and the preparation of a big measure altering the 
licensing system generally before helping forward the improve- 
ment of publichouses by a measure like this Bill, the first clause 
of which provides that : 


Notwithstanding anything contained in section 71 of the Licensing 
(Consolidation) Act, 1920, the licensing justices before whom an application 
for an ‘ improved publichouse ’ certificate is heard, shall not refuse to grant 
such a certificate merely on the ground that alterations in the premises 
proposed by the applicant would give increased accommodation or 
facilities, 
while the second clause proposes the appeal to quarter sessions 
for which the Southborough Committee asks. 

This Bill generally may be commended to the notice of those 
who wish to see our refreshment-houses transformed from mere 
drink shops into places of general refreshment. Its programme is 
to grant an ‘ improved publichouse ’ certificate to licence holders 
whose premises are ‘ suitable and intended to be used as houses 
of general public refreshment and entertainment, including food 
and beverages other than exciseable liquors, are airy, com- 
modious and comfortable, and have adequate seating and sanitary 
accommodation.’ The certificate confers upon the holder ‘ all 
privileges and exemptions attaching to an improved publichouse 
under this Act or any Act to be hereafter passed.’ It would 
encourage publichouse owners to embark upon schemes of 
improvement by conferring upon the holders of ‘improved 
publichouse ’ certificates small financial advantages—those given 
to restaurants in the matter of licence duty reductions, and 
remission of the compensation levy. It is not to be assumed that 
the passage of this Bill would be followed by the immediate 
transformation of the 80,000 publichouses in the country, but 
it would give an impetus to such transformation. The South- 
borough Committee is of opinion that ‘ under the existing law 
and with the permission of the licensing benches progress might 
be made by brewers in the direction of the improved publichouse.’ 
Such progress is being made, but it would be facilitated by the 
passage of the Public House Improvement Bill, not only by 
reason of the small advantages offered in that Bill, but also 
because the permission of licensing benches would no longer be 


an uncertain factor. 
ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 
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SOCIALISM AMONG THE SCOTTISH FISHER- 
MEN BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 


In tracing the changes of political sentiment that have occurred 
during recent years among the Scottish fishermen we encounter 
two influences—the one of a gradual but most powerful character, 
the other much more perceptible though really of less importance 
—which have had a great bearing upon these changes. While 
before the war, as will be shown immediately, Socialism had won 
a footing in certain of the fishing centres, the predominant 
political creed of the Highland fishermen and crofters was that of 
Liberalism, and so much was this the case that in half a dozen of 
these northern constituencies the return of the Liberal was uncon- 
tested. The factors which have been at work undermining this 
position of Liberal supremacy, and whose effect will be un- 
doubtedly revealed in a startling manner at the next general 
election in the shape of sensational Labour victories in the High- 
land crofting and fishing divisions, are (1) the industrial revolu- 
tion that has taken place in the fishing industry during the past 
quarter of a century, and (2) the severe depression arising from 
the loss of Continental markets in the post-war years, as a direct 
outcome of the continuance of war policies into the peace. 

The Scottish fishing industry is divided into two main 
branches—white fishing, which embraces the catching of cod, 
codling, haddock, halibut, skate, conger eels, and so on, in the 
deep sea, and is now carried on mainly by steam trawlers, and 
herring fishing, which is pursued in coastal waters, and is largely 
worked at the present time by means of steam herring drifters. 
The inshore fisheries are being increasingly operated to-day by 
handy-sized motor boats. Then there have also to be borne in 
mind the ancillary shore industries—boat-building, net-making, 
herring-curing, coopering, kippering and smoking fish, and so 
forth. The total number of people recorded as being employed 
in the industry in 1925 was 66,844, and of these 27,141 were 
fishermen. When we turn to the distributive side of the industry 
we find a network of fishmongers, who in recent years have been 
pushing their sales of fresh fish far into the depths of the country 
by means of motor vans and of fried fish shops, which supply the 
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fish ready cooked in an appetising manner to the consumer, spread 
over Britain. But the fishing industry is to a very great extent 
dependent on export ; anything from 60 per cent. upwards of the 
total herring catch is pickled and barrelled for this purpose, while in 
the trawling branch, though the bulk of the catch is destined to 
be consumed fresh in the home market, there is a considerable 
quantity of smoked fish and by-products sent abroad. 

As will be readily appreciated, herring fishing is an occupation 
peculiarly liable to violent fluctuations. The success of a season 
is dependent on so many independent variables, such as the state 
of the weather, the abundance or scarcity of the fish, the cost of 
boats and gear, the prices realised for the catch, that we are not 
at all astonished to learn that the fisherman’s existence is, as the 
Scottish saying puts it, very much of a ‘ hunger and a burst.’ 
There have been boom years, such as 1880, when the fish were so 
abundant, and the catches so enormous, that salt rose to 42s. per 
ton and barrels could hardly be procured, or the series of pros- 
perous seasons from 1899—1903—not all of them profitable because 
of a heavy catch, but some being so because of the high prices got 
for a poor take. Such boom years put money into the fishermen’s 
hands: they proceed to pay off their perhaps years-old debt to 
the local general merchant ; then they attend to the repair or 
renewal of their boats and tackle ; and when they renew, they 
naturally do so with the most up-to-date types of boat and 
netting, so that the Bonanza years are always followed by a great 
new departure in the methods of the industry, as was 1880 by the 
building of a great number of big full-decked sailing boats—in 
the Shetlands alone they increased in number by over 100—and 
as were the good years at the beginning of the century by a 
tremendous advance in the use of steam drifters. The obverse 
of this picture of overflowing prosperity and rising comfort is 
found in the lean years, such as 1884, 1885, 1914, or. the post-war 
period, when the failure of the season through one cause or 
another is responsible for the gathering of a wave of debts and 
black care which overwhelms in a common ruin the material 
well-being and the peace of mind of the fishing communities. 

If the industrial revolution, the change over from handicraft 
to mechanicalised industry, from small-scale production to pro- 
duction on a large scale, came belatedly in the fishing industry, 
it left nothing to be desired, at any rate, so far as the rapidity and 
thoroughness of the transformation was concerned. The whole 
thing has happened almost within living memory. The growth of 
a population with a rapidly rising standard of living in Britain 
during the last few decades of the nineteenth century led to a 
great increase in the demand for fresh and preserved fish. This 
caused the inshore fishing grounds to be exploited so intensively 
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that they became almost exhausted: it was then necessary to go 
further afield to stormier waters to find the shoals ; this gave the 
impulse towards experiments in new types of fishing boats. When 
the herring fishing could be successfully followed by means of a 
small undecked sailing boat costing anything from 6o0/. there 
was nothing to hinder every adult man in the industry from 
becoming his own master. But when the boats, in order to go 
farther out to sea, began to be quarter- and half-decked, and 
accordingly came to cost more, it was not so easy to achieve 
independence. The time arrived eventually when even these 
heavier boats were found to be inadequate to the new needs of the 
industry—that they should be seaworthy enough to proceed to 
the summer fishing off the Shetlands and to the autumn season off 
East ‘Anglia, as well as being fit to carry on the winter herring 
fishing in the dangerous seas washing the north of Scotland. For 
these boats eventually were substituted vessels of the ‘ Zulu ’ type, 
much larger in size and full-decked, which seemed to have 
reached the highest point of perfection to which the propulsion of 
fishing vessels by sail and oar could be carried. The first kind 
of ‘Zulu’ introduced was clinker-built and cost about 300/. 
The second type, which was still being built in large numbers at 
the beginning of the present century when the steam drifter was 
already looming over the horizon, was carvel-built and cost about 
600. This fine craft, often painted black, and with its huge 
expanse of dark brown canvas extending from a 57-foot mast, 
had a length of keel of 68 feet, and was, in addition, fitted with a 
twelve horse-power steam capstan for hauling in the two miles 
of drift-netting which was its usual fishing gear. Even at this 
time there was clear evidence of the emergence of the pure wage- 
earner, for it is on record that the poverty-stricken fishermen in 
the decayed villages of Ross-shire had to come to the prosperous 
Moray Firth ports in the herring season to serve as hired hands on 
board these large sailers. As early as 1880 experiments, which 
did not turn out successfully, had been made in the application 
of steam to herring fishing boats. By 1899 a type of steam 
drifter had been perfected which by its profitable performance 
vanquished the last doubts as to the practicability of the use of 
steam-power in the herring fishing. Fishermen are, however, a 
race slow to change from their customary ways, so that the big 
sailers still continued to hold the field, and it was not till about 
1905 that the great rush to replace ‘ Zulus’ with steam-driven 
vessels commenced, which was to continue with unabated energy 
right up till the eve of the war, at which time there were 1437 
steam drifters and liners engaged in the Scottish fisheries. The 
average cost of the drifters built in 1914 was 2gool. ; their 
running expenses amounted to a considerable sum per day ; only 
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people with some capital, it is evident, could own and operate 
such vessels. Unquestionably this progress in the scale and cost 
of the instruments used in the fishing industry meant the pro- 
letarisation of many formerly independent fishermen. Many of the 
drifters were, and some are still, owned by private capitalists and 
capitalist companies. Yet, on the other hand, it is undeniable 
that even now most fishermen are the owners or part-owners of 
the drifters they work in. At the same time, this nominal owner- 
ship is often—and more so now than ever, as a consequence of the 
ill-success of the industry in recent years—a mere cloak for actual 
debt slavery to a bank, a fish salesman, or a general merchant, 
whose mortgage eats into the boat’s earnings. 

In the report for 1878 the Fishery Board, incidentally to stating 
their opinion that beam-trawling is not harmful to the breeding 
of the fish, mention that steam tugs are being used successfully 
alongside sailing vessels for trawling. From that time forward 
steam trawling has advanced uninterruptedly, and the catching 
of white fish by sailing trawlers, or even by small boats inshore, 
has only been saved from extinction in our day by the adoption 
of motor-power. The first experimental boat fitted with an 
American gasoline petrol engine was launched at Peterhead in 1902. 
The tremendous expansion in the construction of motor fishing 
boats during the war rapidly brought up the number employed, 
and to-day there are about 2000 engaged in the Scottish fisheries. 
But the motor boat does not seem likely to have any chance of 
replacing the steam drifter in the herring fishing so long as the 
difficulty of applying the motive power of the motor to the 
hauling of the nets has not been overcome. The phenomenal 
growth of the trawling business may be gathered from the fact 
that in 1925 there were 341 trawlers working from Scottish ports, 
apart from the large number of foreign, mostly German, trawlers 
landing their catches there. The cost of constructing a steam 
trawler was approximately 6000/., and consequently from the 
very outset the business was entirely in the hands of capitalist 
companies, the deck hands and stokers being mere wage-workers. 
Great fortunes have been made at Aberdeen and Granton in the 
trawling business. The men employed have been for a long time 
organised in the Scottish Trawl Fishermen’s Union, and strikes 
at the two ports just mentioned have occurred not infrequently. 
Like the other branches of the industry, however, the trawling 
section has been passing through a difficult period recently on 
account of the discrepancy between its costs and its proceeds, and 
also because of the competition of the Germans landing their 
takes from the Iceland grounds. 

A visit to Lerwick, in the Shetlands, at the height of the 
herring fishing season was in pre-war days an experience not to be 
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readily forgotten. Having just passed the utter loneliness of Fair 
Isle’s mountain mass, to come upon the belching smoke and the 
forest of funnels and masts belonging to the drifter fleet crammed 
into Lerwick Harbour was to get a shock of complete surprise. 
From June to August the herring fishing is carried on around the 
Shetlands by a multitude of drifters congregated from all the 
Scottish and English ports, besides many foreign craft—Norse, 
Dutch, Belgian, French, and so forth. The narrow streets of this 
quaint little old-fashioned town, with its Norse memories, are 
packed with burly fishing giants, in jerseys, sea boots, and sou’- 
westers, whose great moon faces are brick-red with the buffeting 
of wind and sea. The circumstances of these men’s lives were 
being revolutionised by the intervention of capital into the 
industry, and it is therefore not to be wondered at that they 
listened eagerly to the Socialist propaganda conducted by the 
Lerwick branch of the S.D.F. The young Shetlanders go south 
to learn a trade whenever they can. A few of them came to 
Edinburgh and found occupation in the printing trades. Now 
they did not only learn that craft, they also got a knowledge of 
Marxian Socialism, for the Edinburgh compositors were the first 
Scottish workers to accept Socialism when the apostles of the 
S.D.F. originally appeared on the scene in the eighties. When 
these Shetlanders returned home journeymen they found a soil 
prepared for their seed ; the industrial revolution the fishermen 
were undergoing seemed to be explained perfectly by the Marxian 
theory of the concentration of capital, and the Lerwick Working 
Men’s Association which they founded had an instant success. 
In a short time this body, which became affiliated to the S.D.F., 
had secured Socialist representation on the town council, school 
board, and parish council, as well as succeeding in establishing 
connexions with the inhabitants of the most remote islands of the 
group. Before the war the Lerwick branch was the strongest 
local organisation of the S.D.F. in Scotland. For the very same 
reason—namely, the extraordinary growth of capitalist enter- 
prise in the fishing industry, in this case in the trawling branch— 
Socialism grew with precocious rapidity, to be the accepted opinion 
of a large part of the working class of Aberdeen. Many years 
ago Tom Mann polled a respectable vote as a Socialist candidate 
in one of the Aberdeen constituencies, and in the 1906 election 
Tom Kennedy, recently appointed chief Labour Whip, polled 
Ig00 votes running on a straight ticket in North Aberdeen. One 
of the largest regular open-air Socialist meetings held in Scotland 
before the war was that conducted in the Castlegate, Aberdeen, 
on Sunday evenings. It was never attended by less than 
several thousand people, and the sales of propaganda literature 
were on an extensive scale. The fishing burghs of the Moray 
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Firth were less affected by these developments, though even here 
the I.L.P. had been carrying on meetings, and occasionally was 
able to set up a short-lived branch in one or other of them. 

It will be understood that the progress of the Scottish fishing 
industry was bound to be cut short by the war. Four thousand 
fishermen were enrolled in the Naval Reserve, and these were 
immediately called up, while a like number were soon occupied 
in working the mine-sweepers and patrol boats which were under 
the control of the Admiralty. Fishing could only be carried on 
within narrowly prescribed areas. The main Continental market 
(Germany) was, of course, completely closed, but the high prices 
that came to reign in the home market compensated those who 
were still able to continue their occupation for the increased 
risks they had to run. 

Since the end of the war the industry has been in a very 
depressed condition. This has been due to the loss of the Russian 
market, which formed before the war the second most important 
outlet for cured herrings, taking as it did about 600,000 barrels 
per annum. The German demand, though it is reviving, has 
naturally, in consonance with that country’s economic condition, 
been on a restricted scale. An interesting recent innovation in 
this trade has been the growth of the practice of ‘ klondyking,’ 
i.e., exporting fresh fish preserved in ice or by sprinkling with 
salt direct to Germany for conversion into the various forms of 
‘marinated ’ herrings popular there, and so-called because of the 
lucre it brought its pioneers ; but this trade, though easing the 
position of the fishermen through stimulating higher prices, has 
to an equivalent extent worsened the position of the curer by 
compelling him to pay more for his raw material. In 1924 there 
was a temporary revival as a result of the appearance of Soviet 
buyers on the market, but these purchases did not continue, so 
that by 1925 the depression returned with even greater weight. 
The fishermen are disgusted with the inaction of the Government 
in connexion with the extension of the Trade Facilities Act to the 
purchase of cured herrings for export to Russia, and also with its 
blundering in regard to the regularisation of commercial and 
diplomatic relations between Soviet Russia and Great Britain. 

This series of bad years has reduced the technical efficiency of 
the industry to a dangerously low point. The steam drifters now 
in use are about fifteen to twenty years old, practically none 
having been built, save for naval purposes, since 1914 ; they are 
really obsolete, and will become increasingly expensive to keep 
running. There is no money in the industry to replace them, so 
that the situation can only be met by the Government granting 
a large long-term loan, on easy terms, for this purpose. The 
experience the fishermen have had of the present party in office 
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in respect to the loan of 100,000/. authorised to assist them 
to renew their worn-out nets, and of which only 6000/. was 
actually paid out, does not encourage them to think that there is 
much hope in that quarter. They are therefore flocking over to 
the Labour Party en masse. The I.L.P. is conducting a steady 
plugging agitation in the northern divisions ; special funds are 
being raised in Glasgow and the south to subsidise propaganda 
in those remote districts ; and the spread of the I.L.P. organisa- 
tion into distant Highland straths and lonely fishing hamlets 
is the best proof that something important is about to happen in 
the political life of the far north of our island. 

The fisherfolk are by no means extremists. They are still some- 
what afraid of the Labour Party, though their myriad links with 
the industrial south, in the shape of sons and relatives settled 
there, is beginning to weaken this fear, but they are quite defi- 
nitely done with Liberalism. What use is the traditional stock- 
in-trade of the Liberal Party, anti-landlord speeches, when the 
veriest political tyro can see that the menace to the people’s 
happiness comes not so much from landlordism as from uncon- 
trolled capitalism ? The Socialist oases in the Liberal desert of 
the north are destined, through the coming change of political 
weather, to overspread with the genial greenery of communal 
sentiment that arid waste of Cobdenite individualism. 


J. D. MacDouGAa_t. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE INDIAN NATIVE 
STATES 


THE Native States of India form a great group of semi-independent 
communities to which history supplies no parallel. They are 
legacies of the chaotic conditions from which we rescued India, of 
the many wars by which our rule was gradually consolidated, 
and of changes of policy which at length assumed consistent form 
after the great Mutiny. The late Sir William Lee-Warner, in his 
classic work, distinguished three phases in British relations with 
these States, respectively determined by the policy of the ‘ Ring 
Fence’ up to 1813, and of ‘Subordinate Isolation’ between 
1813 and 1857, and of ‘ Subordinate Union’ after 1857. Jurists 
have disputed unprofitably in endeavours to define the inter- 
national status of the ruling princes and chiefs of India, and 
have been baffled by many apparent anomalies and by the 
absence of clear historical precedents. The Native States have 
been compared with the mediatised principalities of the German 
Empire; but, for many reasons, the comparison cannot be 
sustained. There is much in the story of the evolution of the 
Roman Empire which recalls the rise of British dominion in 
India ; but, from the policy of ancient Rome towards subordinate 
States, we can glean only ‘ lessons of warning, and not of example, 
taught by failure.’ We succeeded where Rome failed. It is a 
fine tribute to the wisdom of our forefathers that, after a long period 
of war, conquest and political change, about 680 Native States 
remain, and that all the chiefs possessed of adequate resources 
nobly rallied to the support of the Empire in the Great War. 

At the present time, one-third of the sub-continent of India 
and about one-fourth of its huge population is under Indian rule, 
although this pregnant fact is generally ignored, and all that is 
implied is realised only by the little minority who have lived and 
studied in India. Here lie many and increasing dangers. 

The size of the Native States varies from Hyderabad, with 
82,600 square miles—nearly as large as Great Britain (88,700)— 
to the little States in the Southern Maratha Country, the size of a 


1 The Native States of India, 2nd edition (Macmillan & Co., 1910). 
2 Sir William Lee-Warner. 
831 
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moderate English private property. Every one of these States 
has a history of its own closely bound up with the past of India. 
The Rajput dynasties of Udaipur and Jodpur date back to the 
fifteenth century; but the State of Benares, with 855 square 
miles. and about 369,000 people, was created in IgII. 

Many of the princely houses derive direct from war and con- 
quest. In Baroda, Indore, and Gwalior, Maratha chiefs rule 
non-Maratha populations. The subjects of the Nizam are mainly 
Hindus. In Patiala, with a population of more than one and a 
half millions, a minority are Sikhs. All the native rulers hold 
treaties or sanads upon which their relations with the British 
Government rest, and all are proudly tenacious of their rights 
thus accruing. But the dates of these instruments vary over a 
long period of years, and they differ materially in terms. After 
many years of British administration the important State of 
Mysore was restored to the dynasty by Lord Ripon in 1881, under 
a treaty in which relations with the paramount Power were 
clearly defined and may be assumed to represent the then views 
of the Government in regard to the general status of non-British 
India. On the other hand, the first treaty with Hyderabad goes 
back to 1766, and has since been frequently implemented. The 
recent claim of the Nizam for the restoration of Berar was based 
upon Lord Curzon’s treaty of 1902. 

When the phase of ‘ Subordinate Isolation’ ended with the 
Mutiny, Lord Canning announced that— 


The Crown of England stands forth the unquestioned ruler of all India. 


The Queen’s momentous Proclamation of November 1858 laid 
down that 


‘all treaties made by the same [East India] Company shall be binding on 
Her Majesty,’ and at the same time guaranteed the territories and the rights 
of all the chiefs. 


Since 1858, Her Majesty’s promises have been scrupulously 
kept ; but certain powers have been exercised from time to time 
when the necessity arose. As the ultimate guardian of the welfare 
of the peoples of India, the paramount Power has intervened in 
the case of gross misgovernment and has asserted the right to 
recognise successions to the gadis of the Native States in order to 
exclude rulers known to be unfit to wield authority. Thus in the 
leading case of Baroda the ruling Gaikwar Mulhar Rao was 
suspended in 1875 after a solemn warning, and was publicly tried 
by a Court which included a Maratha and a Rajput chief, on a 

3 It fell to me, with the sanction of the Government of India, to depose the 
chief of a small Bombay State who had been implicated in several murders, and 


to set aside the hereditary succession in another State. In both cases the results 
were eminently satisfactory, 
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charge of misrule and of disloyalty in the form of alleged com- 
plicity in a plot to poison the Resident. The Court could not 
agree, and the charge of disloyalty was abandoned ; but Mulhar 
Rao was removed, and the widow of his predecessor, Khande Rao, 
was permitted to adopt a son from the ruling family on condition 
that she chose the boy selected by the Government of India. The 
treaties with Baroda were not altered, and no new conditions 
were imposed ; but the State was placed under administration, 
and brought into good order before the present Gaikwar was 
installed. Recently measures of the same kind were found 
necessary in Nabha and Indore, while irregularities causing great 
discontent in Hyderabad were dealt with by directing specific 
reforms to be carried out with a change of certain officials. Action 
of this nature has become an accepted part of the policy of 
‘ Subordinate Union.’ 

Since 1858, the Native States have made notable progress. In 
greater or less degree they have followed our methods of adminis- 
tration, and the most advanced can now vie with a British 
district, although there is less straining after the efficiency which, 
however admirable, may have the effect of worrying Eastern 
peoples. The cost of government in proportion to revenue is, 
however, generally greater than in British India prior to the 
Montagu ‘ Reforms,’ and the land assessment is usually higher. 
Probably for this reason Indian villagers always show extreme 
reluctance to be transferred to a Native State. Relations with 
the Government have been maintained through Residents or 
Political Agents, who, when wisely chosen,* could become the 
friends of the rulers, to whom they were accredited, and their 
trusted advisers in certain matters. Many chiefs greatly value 
direct access to the Viceroy or to the local Governor, to whom 
they can tell their difficulties with the certainty of a sympathetic 
hearing or of kindly admonition. There were over 350 chiefs in 
the Presidency of Bombay, and no part of a Governor’s duty was 
more interesting than the personal relations which he could main- 
tain with many of them. While the general advance in non- 
British India in late years has been markedly satisfactory, the 
loyalty of the Indian rulers in troublous times has been frequently 
manifested. Many of them succeeded in checking the subversive 
agitation, which was allowed to go too far in British India, and 
life and property have at times been more secure in some Native 
States than in districts under our rule. 

For these and other reasons several writers have urged the 
creation of new or the extension of existing Native States. After 
giving much thought to this attractive policy, I believe that, if 

« This condition has not invariably been fulfilled, and irritation has resulted ; 


but I believe the exceptions to be rare. 
Vor. CI—No. 604 31 
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ever practicable since all India was brought under the Crown, it 
has now become impossible.’ The reluctance on the part of the 
people to be transferred is a formidable obstacle, and there are 
others. The vital questions remain: What is to be the future of 
these States? How are the rights of their hereditary chiefs to be 
guaranteed in the India of to-morrow ? 

When Mr. Montagu, with the authority of the Coalition 
Government, determined, in the throes of the Great War, to force 
a democratic constitution upon British India, he started a revolu- 
tion of which no one can see the end. Henceforth the sub- 
continent with 320,000,000 of people became divided, two-thirds 
being subjected to a special type of democracy which is every- 
where breaking down, while the remaining one-third continued 
under personal rule in the form consecrated by the traditions of 
centuries of the most aristocratic country in the world. This 
was not all. The attempt was made to split the Government in 
British India into two parts—one following Indian precedents to 
which we had hitherto adhered, and the other based on the British 
Cabinet system resting upon the vagaries and the corruption 
inseparable from popular elections. It was intended that the 
second system should supersede the first, and we are already face 
to face with truculent demands for a new advance towards this 
supersession, which must soon be conceded or denied. 

It is improbable that either Mr. Montagu or his few India- 
trained advisers had any clear idea of some inevitable conse- 
quences of their schemes, or of the necessary reactions upon the 
Native States. The princes and chiefs of India as well as British 
officials could not be deep students of Western democratic methods 
of which they have no experience ; but some of the former felt, 
and must have expressed, misgivings, which Mr. Montagu sought 
to alleviate. In Chapter X. of his historic Report the setting up 
of a permanent consultative ‘ Council of Princes ’ was advocated, 
and it was proposed to place all the more important States directly 
under the Government of India. It was apparently hinted at the 
same time that the duties assigned to Residents and Agents 
would be rendered perfunctory. The Council was established ; 
but some leading chiefs have never joined it. To be brought 
closer to the fountain of honour may have seemed attractive ; 
but the effect of removing many Native States from the care of 
the provincial Governors was—in Bombay especially—to relegate 
their affairs to junior officials, as it is impossible for a Viceroy to 
give them all individual attention. This is the invariable result 
of centralisation. The withdrawal of the timely advice, which 
used to be rendered in the exceptional case of impolicy in a State, 


5 Special circumstances favoured the construction of the new State of 
Benares. 
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has already led to some public scandals which might have been 
averted. 

The Report paid a tribute to the devotion to the Crown and 
the lavish munificence displayed by the princes and chiefs in the 
Great War. 


With one accord the rulers of the Native States rallied to fight for the 
Empire when war was declared ; they offered their personal services, and 
the resources of their States. . . . The princes have helped lavishly with 
men, horses, material and money, and some of them have in person served 
in France and elsewhere. 


This was well deserved ; but the curious fact remains that Mr. 
Montagu’s Bill, which went further than his Report, conferred 
large powers, with the promise of more, upon a small group of 
politicians many of whom had striven to hamper the Government 
during the critical war period And these powers could gravely 
affect the interests of the Native States, to which nothing of real 
value was vouchsafed. When the Bill was being considered in 
detail by a Joint Committee of both Houses the chiefs could not 
express their opinions, and the zemindars as well as the martial and 
yeoman classes, with others who form the backbone of a mainly 
agricultural people, were never heard ! 

The immediate result of this policy was a rebellion in 1919 
better planned and more far-reaching than the Mutiny. A 
secondary sequel was the murderous and protracted rising of the 
Moplahs instigated by politicians whom Mr. Montagu intended to 
propitiate. Throughout these troublous times the rulers of the 
Native States maintained order and checked the spread of sedition 
which became rampant in British India. They had long been 
viewed with hostility alike by the Western educated intelligentsia, 
which was eager for power, and by the revolutionary elements. 
Even in my time, a vile leaflet entitled ‘ Hear, O Princes,’ printed 
in London or Paris, was sent to all the chiefs warning them that 
unless they joined the anti-British movement they would be 
ruthlessly destroyed. Hostility on the part of the pseudo- 
democratic party towards the Native States was natural and 
inevitable. They seemed to stand out as formidable obstacles to 
the ambitions of the little politically-minded class which had been 
nurtured on the teaching of English democrats, and saw in 
Western systems of government, slowly built up in conditions 
fundamentally different from those of India, opportunities of 
securing power and personal gain to be quickly realised. Mr. 
Montagu’s Constitution, which established a Parliament for the 
governance of British India—a concession to which Lord Morley 
said that he would never agree—had the effect of sharply accen- 
tuating the antagonism between Native States and the new 

312 
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political order, which has already produced significant manifesta- 
tions. Among the just grievances of the chiefs is the persistent 
blackmailing to which they are subjected from ‘ Nationalist’ 
papers published in British India. If a skeleton could be dis- 
covered in, or inserted into, the cupboard of a Native State, the 
chief was informed that publicity could only be prevented by 
payment. It was impossible for him to give personal evidence in 
a British court, and he had no redress. Flagrant abuses thus 
arose, and at length, moved by the Chiefs’ Council, the Govern- 
ment of India introduced the ‘ Protection of Princes Bill.’ This 
just and overdue measure was promptly rejected by the Assembly, 
and had to be certified by the Viceroy. The hostility of the 
elected politicians to the Native States has been frequently shown 
in other ways, and the Press which they control constantly 
attacks the rulers of Old India. 

An American writer with long experience of the East has 
recently published his impressions after a tour in India. In his 
view, 


The revolt in India against the white man is only a shade less acute than 
in China. 

And he states that after attending ‘ one of the gilded sessions of 
these Rajas at Delhi,’ 


I heard one of the most widely respected Nationalist leaders say, ‘ As soon 
as the British have stepped out, we will attend to these pampered swine.’ 


Such is the language which may be used by the town-bred, 
Western educated lawyers, who form the bulk of the dominant 
political class and are wholly ignorant of the history of their 
country, towards the hereditary rulers who carry on the old tradi- 
tions and remain the most stable element in India to-day. When 
the ‘ British have stepped out of India’ it is possible that the 
princes and chiefs ‘ will attend to’ the callow politicians—the 
product of elections mostly farcical—upon whom Mr. Montagu 
conferred power operating over the whole of India. The only 
certain result of Swaraj is civil war in which the warrior classes, 
led by chiefs with inherited military instincts, would forcibly 
assert their rights, and might carve out new territories from what 
was British India.* 

The dyarchical experiment has been in operation for about 
eight and a half years, and the Government of India Act laid 
down that before ten years had elapsed a statutory Commission 
should investigate results and make recommendations for the 
future. As the report of such a body would depend entirely 


* This is amusingly described in India in 1883, a prophetic pamphlet published 
in 1883 and long out of print. 
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upon its composition, it is natural that the chiefs should regard 
the outlook with growing anxiety. At Delhi on January 4 the 
Maharaja of Benares made a remarkable speech in the presence of 
the Viceroy. He declared that : 


The ever-indulgent British Government, eager to reward India for its 
war services, made a fatal announcement in 1917, anticipating the actual 
state of things by at least half a century and attempting to build a twentieth 
century constitution with materials of the Middle Ages. . . . We cannot 
do without British protection for centuries. A further reduction in the 
British elements in the services and the courts would be a disaster.’ .. . 
It is a mockery to call ourselves a nation. We are surrounded by high 
combustibles, which once ablaze it will be impossible for us to control. 
We have dangerous explosives within ourselves. Sympathy is bringing 
catastrophe, . . . Thesituation in India is complicated by the presence of 
600 more or less independent Native States whose position is so solemnly 
pledged that no constitution which does not take account of them is 
worth a moment’s consideration. 


Speaking at a State banquet to the Viceroy at Srinagar on 
April 13, the Maharaja of Kashmir significantly said : 

We have every sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of British 
India ; but we are anxious that the position secured to us by the treaties 
with Great Britain shall not be prejudicially affected. There are some 
matters concerning us jointly with British India in which at present we 
have no voice. We want a voice in these matters. 


How far their Highnesses spoke for their order I cannot tell ; but 
every chief in India must feel grave misgivings at the vague and 
potentially disastrous prospects before him. 

Lord Lytton, the late Governor of Bengal, speaking at Cal- 
cutta on November 30 last, made some frank admissions. He 


said : 


I am bound to confess that the events in Bengal in the last five years 
have strengthened the case of the critics rather than of the friends of the 
Constitution. 

And he went on significantly to point out that 


Parliament may have erred, not, I think, in intention, and when the time 
comes for the statutory Commission to examine the question the action of 
all those concerned will pass under review. 


Recently, in the Morning Post, the Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan, 
pertinently drew attention to the 


wrong or imperfect or misleading information or simply the fanciful 
theories or unsuitable adaptation of European systems, which brought 
harmful and injurious results both for Indians and British. 


In these words the genesis and the drafting of the Government of 


? This reduction is rapidly proceeding. 
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India Bill are correctly diagnosed, and the Nawab went on to 
advocate 


an association under the name of Friends of England and India... 
quite independent and free from the influence and participation of the 
party politics and of any party either in England or in India. 


Such an association, he thought, could show 


proper regard and respect for the much-honoured ruling princes and other 
chiefs, their States and their families. 


The situation in India may before long become critical, and 
neither Parliament nor the enormous electorate of 22,000,000 is 
in the least aware of conditions outside their experience and 


grasped only by the little minority which has been brought into . 


personal contact with the life of the Indian peoples. Before the 
war, German activities were directed to develop hostility to our 
rule and to assist secret movements of which there have been 
ominous manifestations. After the success of the revolutionary 
conspiracy in Russia the direction of the main attack upon the 
British Empire centred in Moscow, with results widely visible. 
Attention is now concentrated upon China, where Communist 
agencies have already inflicted incalculable injury to British 
interests, and would, but for our naval and military intervention, 
have led to wholesale massacres of foreigners in the towns of the 
Yangtse valley. But these agencies were at work in India at an 
earlier date, and Communism is being steadily propagated 
throughout that country with the support of ample funds. In 
India, as in China, the same game is being astutely played by the 
exploitation of nationalism for revolutionary purposes, and the 
conspirators at Moscow openly avow their object of arraying the 
Eastern peoples against the Western Powers, and especially 
against the British Empire, regarded as the most vulnerable. 
Meanwhile, the Montagu Constitution has led, as was certain, 
to Hindu-Moslem hostility in extreme forms previously unknown, 
which by creating general unrest furthers the aims of the revolu- 
tionary party. The elected majority of the Assembly, sitting at 
Simla and Delhi, has offered continuous obstruction to measures 
of the Government directed to the good of the people, and as it 
exercises control, subject only to the Viceroy’s veto, over matters 
which deeply concern the Native States, their rulers share in the 
general incertitude and apprehension. Non-British India has no 
voice in settling tariffs, and, being mainly non-industrial, its 
interests conflict with policies which can be instilled into elected 
politicians for the most part divorced from the agriculturists who 


® See India as I Knew it, by Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer (Constable, 1925), 
where the work of the secret conspiracies in the Punjab is lucidly described. 
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form the vast majority of the population. There are other ways 
in which the Assembly can exercise unjustifiable interference with 
the affairs of the Native States, although technically these affairs 
are reserved. 

The Constitution of 1919 set up a mainly elected Parlia- 
ment based upon an absurdly small section of the people of 
British India,® is permitted to legislate in certain respects for one- 
fourth of India which has no representation. This democratic 
fraud was also perpetrated in all the provinces, where town- 
bred lawyers are supposed to act as Ministers deriving authority 
from the will of the people. The general effect in India has been 
to introduce politics in the least desirable Western form, aggra- 
vated by the elaborate intrigues characteristic of the East, into 
the administration of India. All the great services, on which the 
welfare of the masses depends, are crumbling. At the same time, 
corruption is growing, even in courts of justice; crime has 
increased, notably in once peaceful Burma, while the cost of 
government has markedly risen. 

The Native States have one advantage denied to British 
India. Their rulers are free to select their officials and, if they 
so desire, to draw upon the dwindling British elements in the 
services. It may thus happen that a progressive State like 
Mysore could reach a higher standard of administration than is 
now possible in British districts hampered by political faction. 

A new crisis in the chequered history of India is impending, 
which, in the present distracted and uninformed state of public 
opinion, is most unlikely to attract adequate attention. The 
statutory Commission will probably be appointed this year, and 
on the manner of its proceedings the fate of India will depend. It 
is intended to provide Parliament with accurate information and 
to reach decisions untainted by political bias, and it should, there- 
fore, be composed only of members of both Houses. As, however, 
in accordance with present conventions, it will contain representa- 
tives of the Socialist Party committed deeply to Home Rule and 
to contempt of the undemocratic Native States, a unanimous 
report could not be expected. The paramount duty of the 
Commission will be to endeavour to estimate the general effects 
upon the masses of all India of the Montagu Reforms. It should 
therefore closely examine the proceedings of the Indian Parlia- 
ment and of the provincial Legislative Councils, in order to judge 
how far the elected members and the Ministers have displayed any 
constructive ability and the extent to which they, and the 


® In the election of 1923 for the Assembly, which at once developed hostility 
to the Government, only one person in 250 had a vote and only one in 1000 
voted. (Sir Michael O’Dwyer.) As a representative body the Assembly is a 
mischievous farce. 
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Assembly in particular, have opposed measures directed to the 
welfare of the unrepresented masses. A survey of the administra- 
tion generally and of its cost, as well as of the present and prospec- 
tive position of the great services, is essential, but difficult to 
arrive at. The Commission will doubtless visit the great cities of 
India, questing opinions, and it will be futile to take only such 
evidence as was forthcoming before the Joint Select Committee 
of 1919. The views of the princes and chiefs, of the zemindar and 
yeoman classes, of the warrior races, and of non-political Indians 
must be ascertained. As intimidation in many forms is now 
rampant in India, this also will present great difficulties. The 
Commissioners’ first object must be to devise such a scheme as 
will best promote the welfare of the masses, secure public order, 
and check corruption in the administration. Only on these con- 
ditions can the second object—the smooth progress of India 
towards self-government—be attained. To place the latter object 
first is to retard its attainment, and already there has been a 
distinct setback in place of the advance which a wise policy might 
have accomplished. 

Broadly speaking, my own views, which I believe are shared 
by others who have served in and learned to love India, are: 


1. The Central Government should be completely re- 
organised. In place of the obstructive and totally unrepresenta- 
tive Assembly, which is a focus of intrigue and political faction 
childishly displayed, there should be a strong advisory 
Council. If the princes and chiefs would consent to nominate 
representatives to such a body in proportion to the populations 
they rule, their interests would at length be safeguarded. I 
can well understand their objections, due to the old traditions 
of their order; but I can see no other way of saving the 
Native States from the effects of the persistent hostility of the 
Indian politicians, or of guaranteeing the validity of the 
treaties and sanads, which, if the supreme Government were 
dominated by their opponents, would become ineffective, 
To such a Council, which would carry great weight, the Govern- 
ment of India could explain its policy, while learning the 
views of real representatives of all India. 

2. In the provinces, the futile dyarchy—a device unknown 
in constitutional history—should be abolished in favour of a 
unitary executive half British and half Indian for the present. 
This would restrict high office to Indians who had shown the 
necessary capacity for constructive work in the cause of the 
Indian peoples. Advance towards self-government should be 


1© It is essential for this reason that parts of the evidence should be taken 
im camera. 
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made in the provinces in the first instance, and be judged by 
progress in good administration for the benefit of the masses 
proved in individual cases. I would base secondary elections 
for the provincial Councils in the rural districts upon the 
village, which can choose its electors, and I believe that in 
this way the vast and vital rural population might be protected 
against the political domination of the urban dutelligentsia, 
which is out of sympathy with their needs. 


These may be counsels of perfection, and I dare not hope that 
they will be adopted by any Commission likely to be appointed. 
Is it possible at least to persuade the Government and Parliament 
that, in devising a Constitution for India, the future of the Native 
States cannot be ignored without grave danger ? 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 


Note.—Since these pages were written a number of leading 
chiefs, including the Maharajas of Bikaner, Alwar, Patiala, 
Kashmir and Nawanagar, have conferred with the Viceroy in 
order to represent their anxieties and just claims which must be 
taken into full account in any revision of the Constitution. 
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THE NEW FRENCH MILITARY ORGANISATION 


Wirt less than a week’s debate, the lower House of the French 
Parliament recently passed a Bill for the General Organisation 
of the Country in Time of War, which involves the scrapping of all 
existing notions on the subject. From the present system of 
conscription and mobilisation of the male population between 
certain age limits, together with a comparatively mild requisition 
of property, the Chambre des Députés has gone over to the 
principle of universal service, of mobilisation of all human and 
material resources in the country—in short, mobilisation of the 
whole national being. There are two main reasons which 
prompted the passing of such a revolutionary change by an over- 
whelming majority of 500 to 31 votes. The first is the proved 
inadequacy of the organisation with which France had to face the 
last two aggressions of 1870 and 1914. In pre-1870 days military 
service was nominally compulsory for seven years; but there 
were many exemptions, and it was always possible to buy one’s 
self out by the simple process of paying for a substitute, who was 
always, of course, a time-expired man, and this led to the creation 
of a class of professional soldiers who were no doubt efficient 
enough until they grew too old in the service ; but on a general 
mobilisation of the manhood of the country it was found that 
many had had no military training at all. The lessons of the 
brief but disastrous war of 1870 called for a change, and in 1872 it 
was enacted that military service should be due from everybody. 
There were to be no substitutes, but the time of active service 
with the colours was reduced to five years. In 1889 it was found 
possible to reduce service to three years. There still existed, 
however, some privileged classes. Students, ministers of religion, 
the eldest sons of widows, and the eldest of several orphans served 
but one year. In 1905 Parliament, yielding to popular pressure, 
suppressed all these privileges and reduced the time of active 
service to two years for everybody. Experts had misgivings 
about the wisdom of this further reduction. Some formations, 
it was said, like cavalrymen and artillerymen, required more than 
two years’ training, and the presence of only two annual contin- 
gents at any time under arms was not sufficient protection at the 
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frontiers. Moreover, the French birth rate was steadily falling. 
Whereas in 1876 there were about 500,000 male births per annum, 
which meant about 400,000 recruits twenty years later, in 1900 and 
subsequent years these figures had dropped to 400,000 and 320,000 
respectively. To make matters worse, the art of waging war was 
constantly undergoing changes. With every new invention in the 
realm of aeronautics, ballistics, telephony, etc., new services had 
to be created and manned. The men could only be found in and 
taken out of the first line of defence, namely, infantry. Optimists 
rather weakly retorted that if service was made more attractive 
there would be more re-enlistments, that some men in the non- 
fighting services—e.g., orderlies, clerks, bandsmen, etc.—could 
be weeded out. In spite of the unconvincing nature of these 
arguments, such was the popular clamour for a shorter term of 
active service that the reduction was voted. Its operation was 
short-lived. The Germany of pre-war days soon brought every- 
body, whether expert or optimist, to realise France’s dangerous 
state of helplessness. In March 1911 the Reichstag voted a first 
increase of the German effectives as well as many improvements 
in equipment. In May 1912 it voted a further increase of two 
army corps, with the result that Germany’s peace-time ratings 
outnumbered the French by about 145,000 men. This might 
have been thought sufficient protection ; but scarcely had this 
second increase been put into operation than the Reichstag sanc- 
tioned a third and formidable increase of 153,000 men, which 
brought the German forces on the peace footing to the total of 
876,000, against which the French could only oppose about 
567,000, some of whom would have to be left to guard North 
Africa. The French army thus found itself in a state of nearly 
50 per cent. inferiority to the German. In August 1913, accord- 
ingly, the French nation was compelled to restore the three 
years’ duration of service, but this was not to apply to the con- 
tingents then serving or under call-up notice to join. The change, 
therefore, would not have had any effect until October 1915, 
except that it was provided that thenceforward young men would 
be called up at twenty instead of twenty-one, and the contingent 
which, in the ordinary way, would have been called up in October 
1914 was made to join in October 1913. If it had not been for 
that provision, France would not have had one extra trained 
recruit to meet the German onslaught some ten months later, 
and one is left rather gasping at what the consequences might 
have been. The second reason for the recent, or rather the pro- 
posed, change (for it still has to go through the Senate) in France’s 
national defence organisation is a melancholy consideration 
common to all countries engaged in the late war, namely, that 
while combatants. found it a field of glory and death, others 
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exempted from actual fighting duties, either by reason of their 
age, their sex or their technical abilities, found it a fruitful field 
of profitable enterprise and an opportunity for easy and scan- 
dalous enrichment. There was much feeling on this point. For 
some years past in France whenever people spoke of war in an 
empiric sort of way (for nobody outside lunatic asylums and news- 
paper offices really wants another war) they usually wound up by 
saying that if there should be one, everybody ought to be mobi- 
lised, whether man or woman, young or old, and whether in the 
fighting field, the workshop, or at the writing desk. This was and 
still is the average former combatant’s simple point of view. He 
does not stop to see whether it is a workable proposition. He is 
quite content to say that in time of danger it is the duty of all 
citizens without exception to place the whole of their resources, 
whether technical, financial or otherwise, at the service of the 
country without any more remuneration than the front line 
soldier whose offering is his life. One cannot help feeling some 
sympathy with this ingenuous view, especially in France, where 
the conscription laws were much more severely enforced than in 
England, and where, therefore, the privileged position of the 
lucky few, the very few, stood in greater contrast with the misery 
of the multitude who shared the common lot. The popular 
feeling could not be ignored, and as far back as 1923 the French 
Cabinet had decided upon the creation in each Ministry of a new 
department whose task was to be ‘ to keep in touch with and to 
centralise and co-ordinate all questions and information con- 
cerning national defence.’ This effort on the part of the Execu- 
tive met with little success, for it had to overcome the proverbial 
inertia of the administrative machine, and in fact in some of the 
Ministries the new department was never created at all. One 
notable exception was in the case of the North African Administra- 
tion. Schemes and surveys were prepared for the rapid mobilisa- 
tion of all forces in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, and plans were 
actually mis @ l'étude for the purpose of linking up French West 
Africa and the Sudan with the Mediterranean by means of the 
Trans-Sahara Railway. The task before the French Parliament, 
therefore, was to lay down at least the broad lines of the general 
mobilisation scheme, which was to include the whole national 
resources, and within this broad framework to set up the depart- 
mental machinery which could settle the necessary details, in 
order, as it was said, to leave nothing to be hastily improvised 
on the happening of the war emergency. In accordance with 
French parliamentary procedure the Government proposals were 
submitted to a Commission recruited from all parties in the House 
(except the Communists, who refused to come in), and the 
Commission produced a unanimous Bill intituled ‘ For the General 
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Organisation of the Country in Time of War.’ This Bill runs to 
forty-eight sections, of which about half a dozen are of first-rate 
importance as laying down new principles, the rest being devoted 
to mere practical applications of the more crucial clauses. 

The first section is perhaps the most momentous of all. It 
enacts that 


In time of war all persons of French nationality or subject to French 
law irrespective of age and sex and all legally constituted corporate bodies 
are bound as provided in sections 5 to 16 of the present law to take part, 
either as combatants in the defence of the country, or as non-combatants, in 
the maintenance of its material or moral life. 


In support of this wide-reaching measure the rapporteur (or 
spokesman) of the Commission pointed out that modern war is a 
war of the peoples, a world conflict, a war of effectives and 
material, a scientific war, a complete war of all the human and 
material resources of entire nations, an upheaval of the whole 
universe which had gradually obliterated the ancient distinction 
between the military and civilian population, who are all brought 
or thrown into the struggle in countless ways. There is no longer 
any selection of victims ; the whole nation’s production is held 
up for years or diverted towards works of death. Such is modern 
war as described by the rapporteur, M. Paul-Boncour, a brilliant 
lawyer who represents his country on the Councils of Geneva, and 
who, by political conviction, is a Socialist. It is easy to under- 
stand the amount of support to be found not only in Parliament 
but in the country for the Bill introduced by this powerful orator 
and sponsored by a unanimous Commission. The only oppo- 
nents were the small band of Communist members, one of whom, 
pleading for the exemption of women, children, and the old, 
exclaimed, ‘ Men, women, toddlers and totterers will all be com- 
batants to-morrow from the cradle to the grave. You are going 
to put the whole population into strait-jackets, and thus bound 
up and manacled you will throw them into the carnage.’ In the 
course of the debate, however, it turned out that even Communist 
Russia had trained and equipped a very efficient army just as 
ready to be led to slaughter as the enthusiastic Fascists of Italy 
under the leadership of ‘le chien enragé de l'Europe,’ as a later 
orator called Signor Mussolini. Not only Russia and Italy, but 
Germany also, were mentioned as reorganising their military forces, 
and even England’s modest effort in regard to her aerial forces 
was quoted as a potential cause of danger. The French Bill, 
intended to be in response to all these war-like preparations, 
mobilises all classes of citizens, and as a necessary concomitant 
all the other assets of the country, whether industrial, commercial, 
technical, or even intellectual, in time of war—in short, every- 
thing and everybody. From the first day of the war the whole 
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nation must either be with the armies in the field or at work 
behind the lines to provide supplies for these armies, and for that 
reason the Commission felt that the new law must extend to all 
persons, irrespective of age and sex, and its members decided to 
stand up to any facile sarcasm or ridicule which may be directed 
against some of the provisions. Apart from the Communists’ 
fundamental objection to the principle involved in this first section 
of the Bill, there were qualms of conscience in more moderate 
quarters in regard to the comprehensiveness of the wording. A 
member representing one of the Northern districts inquired 
whether mobilisation of the non-combatants might not furnish 
a pretext for such atrocities as were committed in Northern 
France. He instanced particularly the deportations of women, a 
measure which was condemned practically by the whole world 
outside Germany. He asked whether it could still be objected 
to if these women were liable to be mobilised by their own Govern- 
ment, or if, on the contrary, this sweeping section did not operate 
to some extent as a waiver of the right to protection assured to all 
non-combatants by the Hague and London Conventions. On 
behalf of the Commission it was retorted that the meaning of 
such expressions as ‘ non-combatants,’ ‘ open towns,’ etc., had 
been strangely construed during the war, and that the mere 
settling beforehand of everybody’s post in workshop, hospital, or 
office could scarcely turn civilians into real combatants or deprive 
them of such questionable protection as is afforded them by the 
ever wavering laws of war. The point, however, was pressed 
further by M. Loucheur, who was a member of M. Clémenceau’s 
famous War and Victory Cabinet. He appealed to the Commis- 
sion to reconsider the matter practically on the same ground as 
earlier speakers, namely, that the right to deport women might 
be claimed because they had a clearly defined part to play in 
the national defence scheme. The result of these appeals was 
that the words shown in italics were added in an attempt to draw 
at least a theoretical line between the combatant classes and their 
non-combatant helpers. This was the only modification obtained, 
the more radical amendment to leave out'the words ‘ irrespective 
of age and sex ’ being lost on a show of hands. What the conse- 
quences may be to the persons concerned is a matter of conjecture. 
The Temps raises the point without attempting to give an answer. 
It considers this as one of the histrionic clauses of the Bill, likely 
to provoke derisive smiles, but also to be fraught with real danger 
to non-combatants in case of invasion. Warnings of danger were 
not wanting, but went unheeded. M. Lafont, another brilliant 
lawyer, whose opposition to the Bill secured several minor amend- 
ments, urged that occupying armies take over the sovereignty and 
powers of the native State, and that whatever services or contribu- 
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tions the latter could claim from the inhabitants can be exacted 
by the invaders. Though international law had often been 
trampled upon during the late war, he said, things would have 
been much worse without it. For upwards of four years the 
Belgian people had fought the German kommandatur day by day 
and step by step with the help of this much-derided code. Now 
that women and old people were, by their own national law, liable 
to impressment into the auxiliary services, it would not be possible 
even to protest against their being similarly impressed into the 
service of the occupying forces exercising the same power as the 
national authority. From a strictly legal point of view the 
argument was probably unanswerable, but the common sense of 
the Frenchmen who had gone through the war told them that it 
was at best only a legal point, and that if such deportations of 
women could not be prevented before they became mobilisable 
the position could not be worse after, and it was not worth while 
sacrificing the governing principle of universal service, which is 
at the basis of the Bill, for the sake of retaining a purely theoretical 
and oft-infringed right which could only be backed up by in- 
effective protests. We may pass rapidly over section 2, which 
sets forth the cases in which mobilisation can take place. The 
usual casus belli are well known. Section 3 merely empowers the 
Government to create in each Ministry a department to deal with 
all questions concerning national defence. These sections are 
purely declaratory of the existing system. 

On the same level of importance as section I it is probably 
right to put section 4. What the former does as regards the man- 
hood, womanhood, adolescence, and senility of the country the 
latter does in respect of material resources. As originally sub- 
mitted to Parliament it placed under the sole control of the 
Cabinet in time of war—(sub-section 1) all means of transport and 
communication ; (sub-section 2) all questions relating to supplies 
for the armed forces, and the general needs of the country ; (sub- 
section 3) all modifications in the legal relationship of citizens 
inter se and with the State ; (sub-section 4) the direction (‘ orienta- 
tion ’ as the French text has it) of the intellectual resources of the 
country in the interests of national defence ; and (sub-section 5) 
all necessary steps to keep up the moral of the country. In this 
form the article practically created a dictatorship and evoked 
some outspoken remarks on the part of the extreme left wing of 
the Chamber. Sub-section 3 would have given the Cabinet power 
to suspend or change the whole body of the civil law, whether 
relating to contract, succession or civil status, and whether pro- 
tecting property, liberty or life. The wording was so wide that 
everything could be included within the scope of the sub-section 
and placed under the uncontrolled discretion of the Government. 
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Sub-section 4, dealing with the ‘orientation’ of intellectual 
resources, was stigmatised as ‘la mobilisation des consciences.’ 
As generals would throw human lives away, Cabinet Ministers 
would be conscripting minds and tampering with consciences, 
while a helpless Rump Parliament (Parlement croupion) could not 
even meet to take counsel. If the Executive were given such 
powers, of what conceivable use was Parliament ? Its members 
might just as well be sent home immediately upon the outbreak 
of war. Stung by these observations, the Socialist element sup- 
porting the Bill carried an amendment to the effect that any 
measures within the meaning of sub-sections 3 and 5 would have 
to be voted by Parliament. Sub-section 4, however, was not 
altered, and the dreaded ‘ orientation’ of intellectual endeavour 
will be a prerogative of the War Cabinet : Poet and Painter, Pen, 
Palette and Brush, as well as Inspiration Divine, are all to be at 
their disposal. The sponsors of the Bill were probably wise 
when they decided at the outset to stand up to ridicule. It must 
be admitted that in all belligerent countries during the Great War 
the Government had some of the powers enumerated in the 
section now under review, ¢.g., the now departing Ministry of 
Transport in England. The powers exercised by Ministers of 
Munitions, Food Controllers, etc., and a good many others besides, 
are all to be found under sub-section 2, but the original wording 
of sub-section 3 was probably unprecedented. With the amend- 
ment requiring legislative changes to be voted by Parliament the 
country reverts to the system which obtained during the Great 
War. By means of emergency Acts for the defence of the realm 
or republic the Government can be given power to issue regula- 
tions on all matters affecting national defence, and the validity 
of these regulations, or, in other words, the extent of the Govern- 
mental powers, will depend on the wording and scope of the emer- 
gency legislation which the French Cabinet can induce Parliament 
to vote. The fourth sub-section, as stated, leaves the matters 
included therein in the hands of the Cabinet ; but under sub-sec- 
tion 5 the care of the country’s moral or grit, the encouragement, 
punishment or dope it may occasionally need, remain matters 
for the French Parliament. 

The next division of the Bill comprises sections 5 to 16 inclu- 
sive, and regulates the ‘ employment of persons and resources.’ 
The broad principle is laid down that people are to be employed 
at the post where they can be most useful. Within this ‘ cadre ’ or 
framework the Government asked for a certain latitude. The law 
should be supple, and although fit men are of course to be under 
arms, yet section 6 enacts that in case of absolute necessity fit 
men may be ordered to other occupations. This is to be within 
the jurisdiction of the Cabinet, and an amendment requiring a 
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law was rejected. Certain services may be militarised in the 
national interest (section 7), but an amendment requiring a law 
for that purpose was accepted and carried. This will apply to 
such classes as railwaymen. The recruitment of civilians for 
administrative work may be made either by contract or by 
requisition (section 9). Sections 10 and 11 deal with what 
Frenchmen call ‘ une question délicate. War, as M. Paul- 
Boncour said, is no longer like a picture by Van der Meulen. If 
women are to be mobilised in hospitals, offices, or in the harvest 
fields, if the fruit of the inventor’s brain is to be conscripted, is it 
conceivable that only one class of citizens, the capitalists, should 
be exempted ? Behind the armies the whole population must be 
at work to provide the means of carrying on the war—‘les 
ressources ’—to quote the French text. Section 10 states that 
these resources are obtained either by agreement or by requisition, 
and that in neither case is any profit allowed. On the outbreak 
of war all industrial undertakings are at the disposal of the 
Government, who may by decree settle all working conditions, 
including salaries to be paid to the workers, managers, or other 
persons engaged. An amendment to the effect that the decree 
was to take into account ‘ acquired positions ’ was withdrawn in 
true patriotic spirit, so that it may possibly happen that prin- 
cipals and subordinates will have to change places. Section 11 
says that the Government may requisition the services of all 
persons and corporate bodies, including trade unions; it may 
regulate the use or consumption of animals, foodstuffs, materials, 
inventions, property (whether movable or immovable), etc. 
Compensation for such requisition shall, in the case of services, 
consist of a salary only, and in other cases of the actual cost price 
of any article or property consumed or acquired. If the property 
is only to be used, the compensation is to be interest on the capital 
value of the property at the ordinary rates for State loans issued 
during the period of war, and if there be no such loans, then at the 
bank rate for the time being in force, plus something for wear and 
tear, or for the destruction or replacing of the article. Replacing 
apparently includes ‘ writing off’ or amortisation, the State 
meanwhile being responsible for running expenses, taxes, insur- 
ance, upkeep, etc. Interest will only be payable in cases where 
the undertaking taken over is at least solvent, if not actually 
prosperous. It will not be payable if the profit and loss accounts 
for the last three years, or such shorter period during which the 
undertaking shall have been in existence, do not show any profit or 
other remuneration paid to capital. It does not seem to have 
occurred to any parliamentarians that this provision is harsh on 
new businesses which have not yet had time to earn profits. The 
point was not even raised in the course of the debate. The 
Vor. CI—No. 604 3% 
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valuation of the capital invested in a business must not take into 
account any increase due to the state of war, and the Commission 
appointed to make such valuation will include representatives of 
the workpeople engaged in the business as a check against menda- 
cious inflation by the owners. This industrial mobilisation of the 
country had been urged as far back as January 1924 by a Select 
Commission appointed to inquire into war contracts. The 
evidence taken by the Commission had exposed certain scandalous 
speculations in war munitions and essential products as well as the 
blunders of Government buying. Officials sent out to America 
to buy one kind of article of which they could claim some know- 
ledge found on arrival cabled instructions to buy many other 
things as widely different as horse-shoes and blankets or pharma- 
ceutical products. According to an official witness before the 
Select Commission, no book or register of orders or contracts was 
kept. Section 11 is aimed at changing all this, and one of its 
results will be a new Ministry of Importations to deal with all 
official buying abroad. The creation of this new department was 
supported by an unexpected argument concerning Allied debts. 
The English reader may well wonder how that subject can be 
relevant. It was said that if such a department had been in 
existence and efficiently working during the late war there would 
have been no inter-Allied debts, because the department would 
have pointed out to Allied Governments that the profits realised 
by their subjects on the contracts and orders placed abroad by the 
French Government were so high that the British or American 
Government’s share of such profits by way of ordinary income 
tax and excess profits duty really exceeded the amount of France’s 
indebtedness to Great Britain and America. In short, it is going 
to be quite easy to prove the somewhat startling proposition that 
France does not owe but rather is owed money. The Ministry 
of Imports is to be organised in peace-time in order to leave 
nothing to be improvised later and to obviate the costly mistakes 
of the late war. Some anxiety is felt in commercial circles whether 
the suppression of all profits in all cases, whether of agreement or 
requisition, is really the best way to secure the highest possible 
output, and the Temps, in an editorial, indorses this view; but it 
was found impossible to resist the comparison with the case of the 
front line defenders in constant danger of death who get no 
profits at all. The Bill effects a kind of compromise, for while 
profits are disallowed by section 10, section 11 enables the Govern- 
ment to grant rewards or prizes with a view to encouraging inven- 
tions and output. This via media appears to be the best solution 
of a thorny problem. As the war-scarred Colonel Fabry said, it 
is true that the combatant’s moral is endangered if he knows that 
his own agony is but an opportunity for other people to make 
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money, but it is equally true that demoralisation sets in whenever 
there is a shortage of munitions. In this connexion a remark 
by M. Paul-Boncour is probably the wisest of all and best worth 
remembering—namely, that ‘ the absence of war profits is perhaps 
the best guarantee against an outbreak of war.’ Subsequent 
sections were voted without opposition—i.e., sections 12, 13, 14, 
providing for registration or census of persons, animals, house 
property, machinery, etc. Section 15, dealing with mobilisation 
‘trials,’ raised some objection, because it was contended that by 
decreeing a mobilisation ‘ triai’ the Government could at any 
time secure dictatorial powers even in peace-time. and the section 
was amended so as to read that such trials could take place ‘ after 
the voting of special credits by Parliament.’ 

Of the thirty odd remaining sections of the Bill few were even 
discussed. Some, it is true, are mere glimpses of the obvious. 
It was probably unnecessary to enact that the Cabinet fixes the 
objectives or aims of the war, provides the means of carrying it 
on, and superintends their use; that officers commanding the 
forces conduct the actual operations in the field; that it is the 
duty of the Government to prepare the defensive organisation 
of the country against land, sea, air, and ‘ chemical’ attack. 
One interesting section provided awkward discussion—namely, 
the treatment of members of Parliament in case of mobilisation, 
and whether they should suffer the common lot or prove more 
useful in Parliament. A compromise course was adopted under 
which they must make their own election at the outbreak and 
for the whole duration of the war. The debate was lively, and 
bitter suggestions were made that other people might also be 
allowed to make their own election. At any rate, members of 
Parliament will not be allowed to change their minds afterwards, 
as it is considered unwise to let them go backwards and forwards 
from the trenches to Parliament criticising the military authorities, 
as happened during the late war. Other sections of the Bill 
organise the machinery of the various departments already 
resolved upon by the main clauses of the Bill—namely, the 
departments of Transport, Supplies, Labour, and Imports. The 
heads of these departments are to be appointed in time of peace 
in order to be ready to act on the war emergency. France is divided 
into regional units, and a special agent of the Executive is to be 
appointed for each region and entrusted with all the preparations 
for mobilisation, such as census returns, statistics, and plans, 
including a Journal de Mobilisation to be kept up to date. He 
will be able to call upon the civil authorities (prefects, sub- 
prefects) for assistance, and will moreover be supported by a 
consultative committee drawn from all classes of the population. 


It will be realised that the importance of these last provisions 
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lies, not in any novel principle, but in the state of preparedness 
which they are intended to create. Henceforth improvisation 
gives way nominally at least to prudence and foresight. Never- 
theless, the one serious fault to be found with the Bill is the haste 
with which it was rushed through. Commenting on this the 
Temps said that the only reason appears to have been that M. 
Paul-Boncour was due to leave for Geneva to attend meetings of 
the League of Nations as France’s delegate, and that it ought to 
have been possible for the Government better to allocate time so 
that the discussion of the Bill was not scamped, ‘ escamoté.’ But 
the Government were in a hurry to secure the main principle of 
universal service and mobilisation of all human and material 
resources without being fettered by any rigid legislation on details 
which they thought they could work out themselves. They 
pleaded for souplesse within the actual framework of the law; 
hence the many cases where the draft Bill gave full authority 
to the Government to do things by ‘ decree’ or regulations, and it 
was only in a very few instances that the opposition managed to 
get ‘ decree ’ altered to ‘ law,’ thus saving a little of Parliament’s 
control. In the inexplicable hurry to get the matter through the 
Chamber seems to have mobilised everything save ‘money.’ The 
Bill constantly uses the word ‘ ressources’; but, wide as the 
word is, it certainly does not include money, for it is distinctly 
provided that interest is to be paid on the capital value of pro- 
perty and businesses requisitioned just as the holder of Govern- 
ment loans is to receive his dividends. It seems at least incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principle of the Bill that one man 
should not be allowed to reap the fruits of his own labour, energy, 
inventiveness—in short, of his intellectual resources—while the 
other is left in undisturbed possession of the revenue from his 
pecuniary resources. In both cases they should be in the service 
of the nation. This Bill, which was to obviate improvisation, 
itself shows only too clearly signs of the same defect. An English- 
man may agree with the Temps’ own verdict without being 
thought offensive. The Bill needed fuller discussion, and it is 
fortunate that the Senate has yet to consider it. At present it 
may create an impression—perhaps a sensation—by some of its 
more daring innovations, but generally speaking it is ‘ stagey,’ 
and the performance falls far short of the intention. 


A. C. WRIGHT. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR RETRENCHMENT 


THERE was a time when even the suggestion of an apology being 
needed for retrenchment would have been treated as an imperti- 
nence. Curtailment of individual or national expenditure was 
deemed an honourable if difficult duty. It was once a political 
cry and should be again to-day, save for the old fear of vested 
interests. But the idol of development still holds the field, and 
everything is staked on the hope of ever-increasing, and pre- 
sumably infinite, expansion. Lost as we are in a maze, we are 
advised that the only thing is to go on until we lose ourselves 
further, on the chance of finding a way out. But we have entered 
the maze without any assurance that there is such an escape, and 
with all historical precedents urging that it may well prove a 
cul-de-sac. We are at least sure of the path by which we came. 
Is it not worth while to weigh the advisability of retracing our 
footsteps? Risk is a valuable incentive in human affairs, 
but only when one’s personal safety is at stake. It is called by 
another name where responsibility for others is concerned. 

When one desires a thing and has no money with which to 
procure it, there is a three-fold choice of action. It is possible 
either (1) to buy it ‘ on tick’ and trust to the future, or (2) to 
borrow the necessary cash and pay interest for the privilege, or 
(3) to make an effort and do without it. 

The value of the first alternative depends upon whether it is 
an act of courageous foresight or of mere rashness, and the amount 
of credit procurable depends, in consequence, upon an estimate 
of personal character. But in the realm of national expenditure 
(which is the one under immediate consideration) it has ceased 
to figure, though not, alas, altogether in that of international 
finance. It disappeared with the days when kings borrowed 
from the Jews or the Lombards and relied upon some inordinate 
tax by which to recoup the amount or even more. Now, when the 
credit of the whole country is at stake, it has given place quite 
naturally to the second alternative of the loan. The main 
difference lies in the fact that a percentage of the security now 
offered is tangible and based not only upon hopes of the future, 
but of accumulated gains from the past, which form a reserve 
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against certain contingencies. It is in fact a business proposition 
and no longer a gamble. 

At least, that is what most people have long presumed it to 
be. But it is time to ask ourselves if such is any longer the case. 
One generation has now to find not only the interest on its own 
loans, but those of its parents and grandparents. There is, 
except in the rare case where loans are funded, no termination 
set to the period over which interest is payable. Original 
Consols still exist despite the Sinking Fund. What will be the 
borrowing powers of Great Britain in 2027 if the National Debt, 
instead of being diminished, increases at the present fashionable 
rate ? 

In business the problem is solved by the inevitable death of 
the industry. When interest is no longer payable the firm closes 
down. We can watch that process getting to work in the case of 
the railways. They are going, through no fault of their own, 
slowly but surely the way of the old stage-coach. There is no 
longer the same demand for their services. They have become 
(be it said with all pity and respect) old-fashioned : they will soon 
be obsolete. They will no longer earn the interest due on the 
capital which floated them. They have paid very well in their 
day, but their day cannot last for ever. No man with any 
historical knowledge demands that it should. The law, with a 
keen appreciation of facts, has recognised the difference between 
real estate and personal property ; land is the only possession 
which has some value throughout the ages, and even that is 
variable, but all others are at the complete mercy of time and 
tide. Electric light, for instance, can no more be relied upon as 
a final and permanent source of income than gas, paraffin, tallow, 
wax, torches, rushlights. We do not expect interest to be paid 
on capital sunk in worn-out industries. How can we expect 
interest to be paid interminably by the State on capital which 
no longer has any earning powers ? 

Such facts provide hard fare for those who possess a share in 
decadent concerns. But then the facts of life are hard. Most, if 
not all, of the economic difficulties of any country at any time are 
due to this element of change (or progress, if the word be pre- 
ferred), which means the discharge of men from an employment 
which they have mastered and the inevitable difficulty, if not 
downright impossibility, of finding fresh work except in an un- 
skilled capacity. The history of England is full of such crises 
concerned with the very necessities of life—corn, wool, cotton. 
Whole industries disappear and new ones find a place. Wealthy 
towns decline in one quarter, wealthier cities arise in another. 
There is nothing to save Manchester or Birmingham from the fate 
of Malmesbury or Verulamium, except to use an old site for a 
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different purpose. Unemployment is one of the legacies of 
enterprise. 

It may be as well to inquire, in passing, whether unemploy- 
ment to-day is really so much greater than at any other period in 
our history. We hear a great deal more about it ; but that is due 
to the Press. When there is a shortage of murders or divorces, 
unemployment fills the bill. But there have been epochs in 
England when the outlook must have seemed fully as dark as, if 
not darker than, it is to-day, when recourse was had to sumptuary 
laws in order to tide an industry over a perilous period or bridge 
a transitory stage, when the population was compelled by statute 
to wear clothes of a certain manufacture or to consume victuals of 
a certain type. History does not begin with the twentieth 
century. As Dean Inge has wittily pointed out, ‘ Every age is one 
of transition ; Adam probably said to Eve, as they walked out of 
Paradise, ‘“‘ My dear, we are living in an age of transition.” ’ Our 
politicians and platform speakers need not persuade themselves 
that they are the first. men who have ever had to face a difficulty. 

Capital, after interest has been paid upon it for a certain 
number of years, no longer has any meaning or value. It cannot 
continue indefinitely to pay even 2} per cent. like Consols, any 
more than one dressing of manure on a field will keep the soil in 
good heart for all eternity. We must realise that if we are to pro- 
vide interest on past loans until the Day of Judgment, then we 
cannot afford to add to the burden by ever-increasing loans at 
ever-increasing rates of interest. There is such a thing as throw- 
ing good money after bad, and if we value foresight more than 
rashness we will realise that we are not only making matters 
burdensome for ourselves, but entirely impossible for our descen- 
dants. They will become citizens of a country mortgaged up to 
the hilt. 

Indefinite expansion and unlimited development under present 
conditions only tighten the noose round the country’s neck. 
They afford a temporary relief, but their inevitable result is to 
make the population pay an increasing yearly tribute upon a 
capital which has a nominal existence, but no longer any other. 
It is, then, worth while considering whether retrenchment may 
not be the only possible means of enabling us to save our good 
name. That this country should cancel its past obligations 
would be so deplorable that we refuse even to consider it here. 
But the alternative to such a catastrophe is not to over-capitalise 
the concern still more. 

In industry, where nobody presumes an indefinite lifetime 
for any concern, matters may be different. It may pay then to 
issue 7} per cent. preference shares rather than to redeem 44 per 
cent. debenture stock if the fresh capital raised can earn the 
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ordinary shareholders an annual 20 per cent., because the 
ordinary shareholders are those who alone possess voting power. 
If they receive that for twenty years they will have received four 
times the amount of their original capital and they cannot 
grumble when the business goes into liquidation. But no one 
wants Great Britain to go into liquidation, and she cannot keep 
her books on the same lines. With her the debenture and 
preference possess a vote as much as the ordinary shareholders, 
and they expect, moreover, Government security. They will not 
empower her to raise fresh capital rashly in the interest of a few 
get-rich-quicks who do not care what may happen once they 
have made their pile. 

Those who are willing to grant that retrenchment sounds all 
right will want to know how it is to be achieved. 

The first essential is a return to the belief that the happiest 
man is not he who possesses the most, but who needs the least. 
It is a creed wholly and absolutely opposed by the modern 
methods of publicists. The aim of the advertisement is to con- 
vince a man that he cannot get on without certain goods ; to 
make him unhappy till he has got them ; to make him increas- 
ingly miserable until he has got more of them ; and to make him 
feel thoroughly abject unless he goes on accumulating them. The 
business of a salesman is not to sell a man the article he wants 
(any fool can do that !), but what he does not want. The con- 
sumer, in other words, is blackmailed into acquiring unnecessary 
possessions through the medium of public opinion. Smith has to 
buy a thing because Brown has got it, and Robinson is hectored 
into going one better. Face to face with the naked facts, it 
seems amazing that publicity is not a criminal offence. But so 
far as it is the result of private initiative it lies outside our present 
scope. It has been introduced here chiefly to emphasise the 
prevalence of the ‘ herd instinct ’ and to illustrate how the practice 
of dragooning a weak-kneed public into living beyond its income 
has become regarded as sacrosanct. 

Great Britain is living beyond her income and flatters herself 
that she is doing it in the cause of enlightenment. Every man, 
woman, and child in the country is to have at least 5/. a week, for 
the same reason that every up-to-date young man buys a Murga- 
troyd motor car or every aspiring young girl uses Savonarola 
shampoos. Why? Not because they can afford it (or, in many 
cases, even want it), but because it is the correct thing to do and 
people would look down upon them if they did otherwise. In 
precisely the same way the State is forced into expenditure quite 
beyond its means because public opinion (created and fostered, 
needless to say, by individuals who make a fortune out of the 
enterprise) thinks it would be so nice if there were no suffering in 
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the world. Suffering; there is the root of the whole matter. 
Until people once more believe that suffering is something to be 
endured and not deliberately avoided there will be little chance of 
retrenchment ever being a popular cry. State interference 
encourages people to want too much and to want it too easily. 
Such a policy spells demoralisation for the individual and bank- 
ruptcy for the State itself. 

A clean sweep should be made of all those upstart cries and 
contrivances which pander to the broadcast craze for comfort. 
A minimum wage, for instance. What exactly is a minimum 
wage? There are many to-day who think it should expand 
sufficiently to cover betting losses, charabancs to football matches, 
and other little amenities of life ; and think, moreover, that the 
State, like a fairy godmother, should subsidise it until it does. It 
is natural for us to want as much as we can get, and no one would 
think of blaming those who want that much. But to suggest that 
it is practical politics is another matter. The only solution to the 
wages difficulty is that if a man cannot buy with them all the 
things which he fancies he must do without some. A hard policy, 
it will be said. Well, thisisa hard world. I did not make it, and 
so I will not apologise for it. But neither am I going to blame it. 
History tends to show that such hardship brings out the best in a 
man, and brings out the best men also. 

Another stubborn and elementary fact to which we must 
return is that there are such things as best men, that some people 
are worth more than others. Of course, as any psychopathologist 
would point out, those who talk most about the brotherhood and 
equality of men are either those whom their own inferiority 
embitters or else those who employ.such a slogan as a stepping- 
stone for their own submerged superiority. The Socialist move- 
ment is a happy hunting ground for leaders. It is perfectly 
natural and completely admirable that this should be the case, 
But it would be more consistent and more convincing if such men 
were to proclaim as their object the substitution of one governing 
class for another. That we could understand, however little we 
might like it. But with their present pretensions as they are 
we can only conclude that such profound ignorance of their own 
natures and designs does not qualify them for the arduous task 
of directing the destiny of others. 

For an arduous and thankless task it is—far more so than that 
of raising false hopes. Who stops to tell the man in a highly 
specialised workshop that sooner or later his type of work will be 
replaced by a different process? That it has no value at all, 
however delicate or conscientious it may be, apart from the 
demand for it? That if he could transmute lead into gold, his 
labour would be valueless unless there were a market in gold ? 
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To-day the workman is taught to believe that, by virtue of skilled 
and honest labour, he is on a level with statesmen. In the eyes 
of High Heaven indubitably he is, but not necessarily in the 
eyes of the labour exchange. At any moment far less skilled 
labour may command a relatively better price. No man is free 
from the fluctuations of supply and demand. Even the master 
of his craft is not master of his destiny. He may find himself 
relegated, like Job, to several years’ inactivity on a dunghill. 
But Job was none the worse for it in the end. 

Any policy of retrenchment would mean a temporary up- 
heaval in the labour market, because the artificial stimulus to 
over-production which exists to-day would be withdrawn. 
Luxury trades, with their high but precarious wages (which ulti- 
mately cause more discontent than lower stable ones), would 
languish, and openings would have to be found in the industries 
least liable to convulsion. There is only one industry in the world 
that is even approximately stable, because it is the only one 
absolutely essential, and that is agriculture. 

Folk have left the country districts in the past because wages 
were so low and the evenings were so dull. Few of them can be 
blamed for having done so. But the last objection should have 
less force to-day with the advent of broadcasting, which, properly 
managed, could revolutionise the conditions of village life. The 
problem of rural wages is so old and threadbare that at the first 
mention of it people turn away in disgust ; and here it shall be 
dealt with cursorily—not because it is unimportant (God forbid !), 
but because it is so perplexingly simple. No new suggestion is 
propounded. We have had sumptuary laws in the past; we 
have State subsidies to-day. What reason under the vault of 
heaven exists for not safeguarding the nation’s food supply and 
producing a breed of steadfast yeomen (far preferable to a ‘ bold 
peasantry ’) by means of the Budget and the Statute-book ? 

The reason, we are told, is the greedy landlord. Has one ever 
seen a greedy landlord who has not derived his superfluous wealth 
out of urban improvements? It is because the towns encroach 
upon the country that a few lucky landlords have the opportunity 
of satiating an appetite which seems, by popular legend, to be 
abnormal in them from birth. The wholly rural landlord is one 
of the poorest devils in the world and need be a bogey-man to 
nothing but his own looking-glass. It is only necessary to give 
him back a little self-respect to make him once more what he used 
to be, one of the finest and best-loved type of gentlemen in history. 
His class no doubt, has contained scoundrels (what class has not ?), 
but the relationship that existed between him and his tenantry, 
and which still exists in some fortunate places to-day, was some- 
thing that for devotion not even the more enlightened and co- 
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operative factories have ever been able to achieve. If workmen 
migrate from the country to the towns in search of better prospects, 
who can expect the landlord not to take a better rent for his 
property under industrial occupation than it would bring under 
grass and crops? Goose and gander share the sauce. But if the 
landlord really is a bloated creature lusting to fatten himself on 
the blood of the poor, then general modern opinion would favour 
some form of increment duty by which he shared any windfalls 
with the State. 

The real vital point is whether such an exodus from the towns 
into the villages would result in a lower standard of living. 
Retrenchment means economy, and economy means making money 
go further than before. It means buying different things, not 
necessarily fewer things. It may very well mean buying better 
things. If transference of expenditure from luxuries to necessities 
means lowering the standard of living, then lowered it would be. 
But if labour were concentrated on providing the essentials 
of life, then, by all normal laws, these essentials should become 
both cheaper and better. A meal, for instance, would be some- 
thing more than the process of assimilating certain vitamins (or, 
more often than not, bolting down some concoction which con- 
tains none at all) ; it might be a luxury in itself. Better health 
might be considered a fair compensation for hysterical moments. 
Such ideals are too frequently banished as idle dreams. But they 
have a prosaic value when the only other alternative is a gyratory 
nightmare. 

Happiness is not dependent upon any economic standard of 
living ; plain living and high thinking frequently go together. 
But a man cannot be made to see that suddenly and against 
his own will. Job, whom we have had occasion to mention, 
railed on Lady Fortune in good set terms, and what he failed to 
take complacently we can hardly expect others to embrace off- 
hand with fervour. Nobody likes to come down in the world. 
Any discussion of the sweet and spiritual uses of adversity (not 
advertisement) would be out of place here ; it is a matter for the 
clergy. But it is one which should not for that reason be over- 
looked. It is of vital importance. Some hard things have been 
said in this article about publicity. Our salvation may lie in the 
clergy providing a still more candid diagnosis. 

It is quite certain that a moral change will have to precede, 
or at least accompany, an economic one. It is primarily a 
matter for the individual rather than for the community. But 
the average individual can do little without the sympathy of his 
fellows. Isolation of outlook, always suspect, is ranked as 
culpable to-day when all the manners and accessories of life are 
dictated by the worship of common approval. A fiercer inquisi- 
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tion than Torquemada ever imagined waits for those who turn 
out of the broad highway. Their crime is that they are endanger- 
ing the success of mass production, though they are never charged 
with the offence in these actual terms. Their persecution would 
come not so much from their fellows as from that state of mind 
which publicists have blackmailed their fellows into believing 
correct form. Not so long ago I noticed five young men talking 
together on a railway platform. They were wearing overcoats, 
not exactly. uniform, but of precisely the same cut and cloth. 
They were martyrs to common acceptance. We need a few 
martyrs to personal conviction—real martyrs who will stand up 
to the trusts and the combines and go down before them only 
as the early Christians did before the lions. 

Without such a concrete example before their eyes the mass 
of men will not take retrenchment seriously, much less respect it. 
If ever economy is mooted to-day, it is thrust aside immediately 
as tantamount to cowardice. We are told that we cannot put 
back the clock. The Summer Time Act showed that we could, 
though no one interpreted it as a paleolithic gesture. That we 
cannot accelerate the sun were a more timely reminder. Natural 
laws take vengeance upon those who disregard them, and present 

. social ideals are in flagrant opposition to Nature. We are bent 
upon Phaethon’s old ambition with nothing to foreshadow a more 
fortunate event. 

One of the keenest observers of Nature, W. H. Hudson, 
remarked that she ‘ produces her effects at random.’ Disbelief 
in random is the great heresy of the present age. That the year 
should not be contained in an orderly and precise number of days 
(360 for instance, or, better still, 400) is in modern eyes a proof of 
gross misorganisation somewhere. And how matters would be 
simplified if all men were exactly the same height! Tailors could 
be dispensed with, machinery be relied upon exclusively ; all the 
profits could be absorbed by a clothiers’ combine! It is subjuga- 
tion to this state of mind which ultimately breeds complexes, 
when Nature, in rebellion against such adamantine soullessness, 
forces unhappy people to outrageous acts in a despairing search 
for relief. Sooner or later England, spurred on by natural resent- 
ment, will revolt against the Communists as it did against the 
Roundheads. The mentality of both is common; they share 
the same belief in standardised sterilisation. ‘ Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?’ Grooves are designed for machinery, not men. 

At whatever cost, there must be expelled our modern fanatical 
faith in the divine majesty of a groove. Something must be done 
to free all classes from the stifling superstition that a home is 
one of 250 boxes connected in an irrefragable row, that a job 
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unclassified at the labour bureau is not real work. It is this 
power of mass suggestion that is largely responsible for our 
present complexity, and it emanates from the towns. Hundreds 
of thousands are allured by the belief that residence in a town 
raises the social status. They may be disappointed when they 
arrive there, but they feel they have done the right thing ; by 
some mysterious process they have gone up in the world. 

This feeling that the country is provincial, that it harbours only 
failures and bumpkins, is what renders nugatory most attempts 
to win folk back to the land. There is, of course, the economic 
factor also. Men cannot be expected to go into the country to 
draw lower wages than they are getting in the towns. But men 
drawing no wages at all in the towns will stay there rather than 
take a job ina hamlet. They fear loneliness and loss of friends, 
no doubt—often with good cause. But they fear loss of prestige 
still more. The insufferable craze for centralisation is to blame. 
Like the king, the metropolis can do no harm, and outside the 
metropolis it is believed that no good can be found. A step that 
would repay sympathetic attention is the restoration of the 
county town to something of its former dignity, by widening the 
idea of ‘ circuits’ beyond the legal world and adapting it to 
modern commercial needs. 

Retrenchment will be booed and hissed as a reactionary step, 
and so widespread is the poojah done to a misconception of pro- 
gress that the first whisper of such a charge would scandalise many 
well-meaning people. Yet is there anything unworthy in a 
reaction? It is as essential a complement to action as autumn 
to spring. Real progress, founded on natural laws, does not 
move forward like a tramcar, but like the seasons. Reaction is 
as important a stage in its development as any ; it is less a back- 
ward step than a pause for breath. The more luxuriant the 
crop the more it exhausts the soil, and only a fool would wish for 
the abolition of winter. Let us give the tilth a little repose and 
examine the harvest in our hands. It will need a great deal of 
winnowing before the bad ears are separated from the good. 


PENRHYN CHAVE. 
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THE IDEA OF PROGRESS AND GOETHE'S 
FAUST 


In his interesting and significant essay on ‘ Plato, the Idea of 
Progress, and India,’ in the April number of this Review, Mr. 
Hoyland has taken the concept of progress, and, after deriving 
it historically from the Greeks and the New Testament, has 
proceeded to point out its importance for the modern world, 
and above all for India. He defines progress as an ideal 
present in the mind of Plato and of the true Christian, as a 
vision of a state to be realised—a state in which every individual 
bends his will into conformity with the Will of God and fashions 
himself into the likeness of his Creator. This ideal he traces first 
and foremost to Plato, whom he claims as a forerunner of Christ, 
and who, in his half-mystical, half-intellectual intuition of an 
infinitely wise, good and beneficent God, striving ceaselessly to 
create His semblance under the conditions of the material universe, 
was but a predecessor and prophet of the evangelising apostle 
Paul. To the impersonal conception of a reality beyond pheno- 
mena, the Platonic Ideas of Goodness, Beauty, Truth, Paul added 
the dynamic force of a personal Christ, who, embodying these 
Ideas, supplied the missing element necessary for the practical 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. Thus Paul is 
the perfection of Plato, the cycle of thought and vision is accom- 
plished, the Truth is made manifest, and the West, inspired by the 
Idea of Progress, is to be the teacher and uplifter of the other 
cultures of the earth, since the West, with all its defects and short- 
comings, ‘possesses a secret not known to the others, or not felt 
to the same extent, ‘ the steady determination of great masses of 
mankind, by hook or by crook, to make the world, and their own 
lives as part of the world, more like the ideal. The voice of pro- 
test which is never still, the assertion in season and out of season 
that wrongs are wrongs. The persistent attempts to protect the 
weak, and to systematise methods for their defence ’—these 

things are the creative facts in the West. 
Before we attempt to discuss these points it must be noted 

carefully that Mr. Hoyland maintains— 
(r) That there is progress, in the sense that conditions do 

get better, ¢.¢., nearer the ideal ; 
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(2) That progress exists only in the West ; 

(3) That the West owes this to Plato and Christ ; 
and he argues from this, and very logically, that it is for the West 
a duty, and also a practicable possibility, by means of education, 
to graft this idea on to the decaying corpses of the East—India, 
and other countries which do not possess it. There can be no 
doubt, moreover, that if his premises are granted the conclu- 
sion is also true. There are, however, grave doubts whether 
Mr. Hoyland’s presentation of the problem in question is exact in 
all its particulars, and whether there is not a wider gulf between 
Plato and Christ than he imagines. 

We note, in the first place, the admission that to the Greek 
Ideas of Goodness, Truth and Beauty, Christ added, and empha- 
sised, Love, and indeed sacrificed His life in the service of it ; and 
whereas Mr. Hoyland seems to accept this as a mere emphasis of 
what was immanent in the Greek concept, we prefer to maintain 
that love as Christ conceived it was alien to the Greek mind and 
would not have been understood by Socrates or Plato. The love 
of Christ embraced the lowly, the ignorant, the distorted, and led 
Him to offer His body as a sacrifice to suffering humanity, to be 
crucified in a most unlovely and ignominious manner on a wooden 
cross. This no Greek, not even Socrates, would have done, for 
Socrates, though he died in the service of truth, died gracefully, 
serenely, untroubled even to the end. The soul of Socrates would 
have shrunk before the hideous soul-torment of Christ on the 
Cross ; and a death which was meant to redeem the world’s sin 
and to right the world’s wrong, far from appealing to him, would 
have repelled him by its lack of beauty, and appalled him by its 
lack of meaning. For to the Greek there was no world’s sin and 
no world’s wrong. There were errors in men’s actions and 
thoughts, and far away there were gods who dwell in the regions 
of unchanging Ideas, but there was no tragedy in the sense that 
Christ felt a world tragedy and many after Him have felt it. 
Again, in the Idea of Christ we can discern no vision of beauty 
even in the wide philosophic conception that Plato held. The 
Platonic beauty works upward from the beautiful body to the 
beautiful spirit and to the Idea of Beauty, while that of Chris- 
tianity, granting it has one, is the beauty of a kindly act, the 
beauty of pity, of humanity, of unselfishness. It is not sufficient 
to assert that as ideals they become the same, and to read such a 
conception of beauty into the thought of Plato is to misunder- 
stand him and to interpret him wrongly. 

The sculptural masterpieces of the Greeks, as phenomena of 
beauty, are essentially different from those of Christianity. The 
Venus of Milo is a type of idealised beauty, but it is female beauty 
idealised, as Plato’s Idea was idealised from reality, but there can 
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be traced no whit of pity, or love, or human sympathy in it, in 
any Christian sense. The Madonnas of the Middle Ages, crude 
though they frequently are, are idealised symbols of pity, or 
humility, or devotion—the five wise virgins, as distinct from the 
foolish ones. Or again, the innumerable Pieta statues of the 
Renaissance, Michael Angelo’s Piet¢d in St. Peter’s, which expressed 
the grief and sympathy of a mother for her dead son, would be 
inconceivable, and were unconceived, by the Greek mind. The 
spiritual Beatrice of the Christian Dante was a conception of 
womanhood which the masculine Greeks, with their immense 
lack of femininity, never reached, or rather never desired ; and 
even the half-pagan Raphael, with his humanly beautiful 
Madonnas, could not but express in their form-perfect faces the 
love of God and the perfect devotion of the Christian. For 
these reasons we would prefer the formula Truth, Goodness and 
Love as the Christ Idea, and as a radically different one from that 
of the Greeks, and even from the perfect Greek Plato. 

Lastly, it is difficult to believe that the remaining two factors 
in the formula, Truth and Goodness, can be said to be identical 
in Christianity and Plato. It would need a long dissertation to 
deal fully with this question, and it is probable that, intellectually, 
it cannot finally be solved. One feels that they meant something 
different to Plato than they meant to Paul, and beyond that one 
cannot go. 

It remains that there are two formulas—Truth, Beauty, Good- 
ness ; Truth, Goodness and Love ; and if it be argued that Love 
is a feeling rather than an idea, then the answer is simply that 
Beauty and Goodness are also feelings. And yet in one of his 
conclusions at least Mr. Hoyland is historically perfectly justified 
—that the second formula swallowed up or absorbed the first. It 
was not so much that Paul completed Plato as that he displaced 
Plato. Christ overcame Julian the Apostate, ‘ Vicisti Galilee!’ 
were the dying words of the last devotee of the older wisdom 
‘ Thou hast conquered, oh pale Galilean !’ 

Granted, therefore, that Plato had an ideal and that men 
yearned after it, granted also that Paul had an ideal and that men 
yearned after it likewise, does this yearning produce Progress and 
a state of betterment—was it a unique event in the history of the 
world? ‘ For 400 years,’ says our author, ‘ the Platonic doc- 
trines were preparing the mind of humanity for the reception of 
the Christian dynamic of Progress ’—with a power and appeal 
which were to be at the heart of all future progress. 

If we are to accept this thesis, the question immediately 
arises as to what the Greeks were doing, what they yearned for 
before the advent of Plato. Did they hit upon this progress by 
chance ? or was the gospel of Plato a gift of God—an intervention 
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on the part of the Deity for the sake of suffering humanity ? We 
can of course accept either of these alternatives, or we can choose 
a third solution which seems more probable than either. The 
yearning of Plato, of Paul, goes back further than either of them, 
right back to the origin of being, to the very formation and shap- 
ing of life. It is found in Homer, who likewise is full of a longing 
for something beyond, some state or condition which the world 
cannot give. He also has an ideal of conduct which seems beyond 
the reach of men, but which he would have them attain—the 
ideal of aides, untranslatable to us but to some extent felt by us. 
Achilles the hero, the noble Greek, offends against aids when he 
drags the dead body of Hector in the dust of the Trojan shore. 
Such action is ‘ unseemly,’ and Nemesis overtakes him as Hector 
knows and says : 

jpart TO Gre xév oe Tdpis cai oiBos Ando 

éc Oddy édvr’ dd€owow evi Skainot miAnow 

(Homer, Iliad, 22.359.] 

‘‘on that day when Paris and Phoebus ee shall slay thee, all noble as 
thou art, by the Skaian gates.” 

There is an ideal preached by the Hebrew prophets which 
likewise had its influence on the Hebrew race, the fear of God 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and we can hardly doubt that 
the ancient Egyptians who lived before Plato was born had 
their ideal towards which they yearned. Finally who would 
gainsay the Cré-Magnon man a yearning towards some state he 
thought better than his own, and which he tried to convey, after 
his crude fashion, to the nascent minds of hischildren? It would 
seem for the reasons stated above, that different ages do not 
adapt one fixed ideal, or system of ideals, once for all, but rather 
that as the long years follow each other in unending succession, 
so mankind adapts new ideals, absorbing and refashioning those 
of the past to new aims. Plato knew of Homer’s ideals, but he 
made new ones for his age, and Paul remoulded Plato nearer to the 
heart’s desire. 

If this be so, it still remains to be proved that this process 
produces better conditions and a better world—+.e., Progress in 
the accepted sense of the word. This is the very core of the 
problem, and, although it is not possible to reply definitely to it, 
the answer seems more likely to be negative than affirmative. 

It is doubtful whether Plato or Homer or the Cré-Magnon man 
would care at all to live in the world as we have it to-day, as we 
have made it and are making it in the service of our ideals. Our 
author admits that the Platonic ideal did not suffice to amend 
the world, because it lacked the dynamic factor of the Christ 
personality. This is true, but it is hardly as true to aver that the 


sacrifice of Christ led to amendment. Who can say that the last 
Vor. CI—No. 604 3l 
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centuries of Rome and the Dark Ages were better than the eras 
which preceded them? As regards the individual, it is more 
probable that the world neither improves, nor grows better, in any 
sense that can outlive the space of one man’s life. Socrates, whose 
view of life was so intensely human, and whose greatest delight 
was to interchange ideas on sublime subjects, to discuss the nature 
of virtue, would be wearied by our modern civilisation. He would 
not deem beautiful the things we deem beautiful, true the things 
we deem true, nor good what we hold to be good! Nor would 
Paul, in this age when the love of Christ and the vision of.a 
promised heaven have been diluted into a passion for truth in its 
scientific sense, and a love of man which places material comfort 
here higher than any life in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Mr. Hoyland speaks of lurid epochs in the history of Europe, 
periods of decadence and barbarism, and from which Europe, 
with its unconquerable capacity for recovery, has raised itself, 
and of worse epochs in India, where, he says, there was no 
recovery. But if the total opinion of each age is taken impar- 
tially, would the lurid epochs be willing to admit any inferiority ? 
The feudal baron in the age of Stephen, with his starving serfs, 
was behind the ideal of his age; but so was the factory owner 
of the nineteenth century, with his starving ‘hands,’ and so is 
many a capitalist to-day. Is the discontent of the world to-day 
really less than it was in the age of Stephen? Were not protests 
raised then as now. If they had not been raised the world would 
not have changed and we should still be under a feudal form of 
society. The ideals of feudalism, chivalry, loyalty, honour. were 
never reached, but were transcended, and we in this later age 
adapt from them what we think fit and no more. To-day protests 
are still raised and ideals, some of which, it is true, are develop- 
ments of Platonic and Christian thought, are placed before us. 
Before we attain them they also will be transcended or trans- 
formed, and our grandchildren and their grandchildren will still 
be protesting. We are no nearer our ideal than the Middle Ages 
were to theirs, nor can we have the impertinence to assert that 
we have improved the world. 

Few men have had a more embittered career than Dante, 
exiled from the one place on earth which he loved, wandering in 
poverty from one town to another, forced to accept crumbs of 
charity from unfeeling strangers, and yet, dissatisfied as he was 
with the life about him, we can be sure, from the book he wrote, 
that he would reject every so-called progress that Western Europe 
has made in the seven long centuries that have passed between 
us and him. 

Is this not also true of India? To our ideals the practice of 
sati was an evil, and in the service of our ideal it was suppressed, 
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yet it symbolised an act of devotion on the part of many a loving 
wife to her husband who had passed away. It also was service 
to an ideal. We have transcended it, and that is all. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that the world suffers from pro- 
gress in the sense of betterment. It suffers from change, not from 
progress. Both conditions and ideals of conditions change, and 
they were changing before Plato and Paul lived. Moreover, it 
seems to be true that they change more rapidly in the West than 
the East, and that under modern conditions it is the West which is 
influencing the East, and this in last analysis is Mr. Hoyland’s 
thesis. What is, then, the ideal by which the West to-day is 
inspired and which it should carry to the far ends of the earth ? 
Just as Plato, Paul and Dante expressed the highest ideals of 
their age, so Goethe can be regarded as the spokesman of our 
modern epoch, more than Plato or Paul. 

In the Faust of Goethe we have the highest type of human 
being which the modern world, with its eternal yearning, pro- 
duces, and the two problems which fascinate each succeeding 
age—the problem what is the meaning of the universe and the 
problem what must a man do in the world—it answers, not com- 
pletely, but, in a modern sense, satisfactorily. Faust, when pre- 
sented to us by Goethe, is filled to overflowing with the feeling of a 
man inspired by the first of these two problems. He desires to 
know all, to embrace with his ego the whole objective universe, to 
probe into and understand the innermost secrets of Nature, to 
follow the working of, if not to control, the wheels of destiny. The 
answer to the second question is found in the end of Faust’s life. 

The spirit of inquiry into Nature was first exercised most 
freely by the ancient Greeks—in fact, so freely that it has been 
asserted that it was ‘invented’ by the Greeks themselves, or 
rather, made a unique virtue of theirs. This is erroneous! This 
spirit of inquiry is as old as man, and as old, in some primitive 
form, as evolution itself. It has occurred in all parts of the earth 
and in many and diverse ways. It was even operative, though 
concentrated on certain narrowed issues, among the Egyptians, 
and during the Middle Ages. 

Openness of mind is a quality which varies in meaning with 
the age. The Greeks were not open-minded towards the bar- 
barians, nor to anything, as a rule, beyond the range of the 
boundaries of their ‘ polis.’ The Middle Ages were tolerant as 
regards nationality, but not as regards religious thought. They 
were tolerant and open-minded in sexual relations. Western 
Europe in the nineteenth century—England above all—became 
scientifically open-minded and morally most narrow-minded. 
Russia has always been morally open-minded, and politically 
bigoted. Three centuries ago Western Europe was bigoted in 

3L2 
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religion, and sectarians burnt their opponents at the stake. Now 
Western Europe ignores religious differences to a great extent, but 
political opposition is becoming so bigoted that to be in conflict 
with the powers that be exposes the opponents to the assassin’s 
knife or bomb. 

Scientific thought widened again to its Greek width, and with 
an intensity the Greeks never approached, at the time of the 
Renaissance, and this intensity is the mark of the Faustian soul, 
the soul of the West. Oswald Spengler in his Downfall of the 
West distinguishes the soul of the Western man from that of the 
man of Greek antiquity precisely on this point—his desire to 
probe infinity, the soul of Hamlet and Faust. Greece had no 
Hamlet and no Faust, and by its very nature could have none. 
The pessimism which arises from the soul of a man who feels 
intensely his impotence before this task of embracing infinity 
rises to awful heights in the Faust of Goethe. He meditates 
suicide, but is restrained. There enters on the scene Mephisto- 
pheles, the devil of negation. The two make a pact and seal a 
contract. Mephisto will accompany Faust through life, serving 
him ever and obeying his every whim, and if he succeeds in 
satisfying Faust, and satiating him, if Faust ever feels contented 
with what Mephisto provides for him, and shall say to the passing 
moment, ‘Stay awhile, thou art so beautiful,’ then the devil may 
claim Faust’s soul. Mephisto gives Faust a magic potion which 
restores him to his youth, and together they set out on their way 
through the world. Part I. of Faust is concerned mainly with 
the love episode between Faust and Gretchen. Faust loves a 
maiden, behaves towards her as men behave towards women, and 
suffers with her the awful feeling of human breakdown. He 
recovers from this as mortals alone can recover and passes on. 
He frequents wider spheres, falls in love with Greek beauty, 
with romantic beauty, thinks high thoughts and does high things, 
lives in the courts of emperors and fights their wars. His old 
age, like his youth, is not without error and sin, but he repents, 
he feels and passes on, because life consists of trialanderror. He 
ends his life while engaged in a gigantic enterprise of colonisation 
which should bring happiness to countless future generations. As 
he dies he admits that could he achieve what he planned, then 
indeed would he be happy, and, enjoying such bliss, as it were, 
in prospect, he expresses his complete sense of peace with the pass- 
ing moment. Mephisto, victorious in letter though not in spirit, 
advances to seize his prey, but in vain. Faust was not satiated, 
but had found the meaning of life in the aim, the striving towards 
a goal rather than in the goal itself, and he died with the hope of 
more striving before him, in new worlds and wider spheres. 

And it is this very ceaseless activity, mental, spiritual and 
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corporeal, which is the ideal of the West. Goethe believed that 
there was an inner force residing in men which led them through 
countless errors and delusions back to the right path at the end. 
There was in them, he believed, an indwelling principle of love, 
das Ewigwetbliche (the eternal womanly), which prompted men 
to this ceaseless activity in all directions. This principle, opera- 
tive since the origin of being, perceived in its cruder aspect in the 
generative principle, he denoted by the term das Ewigweibliche. 
It is motive, not static, and therefore is not to be paralleled by 
the love of the Greeks. It goes through life horizontally, not 
vertically upwards to a realm of unchanging Ideas, but separately 
for each individual. It works in all created things—man, Nature, 
and inanimate objects ; it is the soul of evolution conceived as the 
result of a vital, not mechanistic, force. Faust loved all things, 
God, Nature, man, loved them intensely, refinedly and untiringly. 
He had no fixed ideal, no belief in direct divine intervention, no 
thought of a world to come, as an end in itself, no belief that he 
could ever attain any end he might set before him. And here, 
above all, the philosophy of Goethe, the inspired prophet of evolu- 
tion, in recognising no ends and no goals, differs from that of 
Plato and of Paul. To Goethe there are no ideals, only a striving 
towards, no Kingdom of Heaven, but only an eternal movement 
towards it. Such is the answer that Faust and the West give to 
the two problems of life ; to the question ‘ What is the world ? ’ 
he answers, ‘An eternal striving,’ which would cease to have 
meaning if the need for striving ceased. To the question, ‘ What 
should a man do ? ’ he says‘ Strive.’ Reform abuses, knowing well 
that the reform of one series of abuses will immediately give 
rise to another series, and so on for ever. Form ideals, follow 
them, knowing, if you like, that they will never be attained and 
will even change their form while you are on the road towards 
them. Make calamitous mistakes, and endure the most dreadful 
catastrophes, since the world is so made, but pass on, ever striving, 
loving all whom you meet and all that you meet, through worlds 
that have no end, and hoping always that somewhere beyond 
space and time there is the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, parallel with, but not an end of this world. That which 
furthers this loving activity is good; that which hinders it, 
which negates, which is personified in Mephisto, is evil, a clog on 
the eternal wheel of creation. 

Such is the ideal of the man of the West, to love and to act for the 
sake of loving and acting, to feel that there is no end as there was 
no beginning, and to love and act as though there were ; and 
whether he draws the elements of his ideal from Homer, or Buddha, 
or Plato, or Paul, he will fit them into this chain of loving actions, 
and his deeds will follow accordingly ; whether mistaken or not, 
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matters not at all. Some will spread the gospel of Plato and 
Christ among the heathen, and to such be all honour, for they are 
acting on the ideal they set before themselves. Others will, with 
equal sincerity, educate the negroes of Africa, while still others 
will impede the spread of education at home. Inso far as they are 
sincere, they are fulfilling their destiny. Others will strive to 
reach the frozen poles, others to climb the highest peaks of 
mountains, or to encompass the earth by flight. To each of these 
full honour. 

The cosmic process is the act of embracing with which the ego 
strives to encompass the non-ego, the universe. This striving 
is eternal, and as it never began, so it will never end. It was 
present in the nebula from which the worlds were formed, and it 
will be present long after this planet has dried up and grown cold. 
There is eternal change in the eternal flux, increasing knowledge 
perhaps of the non-ego by the ego ; and if this be progress, then 
there is progress, but not betterment, since the yearning is as strong 
as ever. We have our ideal to-day, as had Homer, Plato, and 
Paul. They turned to what had gone before to form their ideals, 
and so do we. And so when the pendulum has swung to its full, 
Mr. Hoyland is right in his main thesis. To form an ideal we 
turn to the past—to Goethe, but not to him alone. For there, 
afar off shining through the dimness of the years with clearest 
radiance, is the threefold Idea of Plato, and the infinite love of 


Christ. The light they cast is coloured for us otherwise than for 
its fashioners, but none the less, with these as our lamps in the 
labyrinth of life we shall not, in our ceaseless loving activity, 
wander far astray. 


F. McEACHRAN. 





ECLIPSES OF THE SUN 


It is the principal object of the present paper to refer to the past 
observation of eclipse phenomena. We leave to others the special 
investigation of appearances which will be critically looked for 
and studied at the coming eclipse. The telescope, the camera, 
the spectroscope, and other appliances which have so greatly 
aided researches on the celestial bodies of late years will all be 
employed in intense efforts to glean information beyond what 
former endeavours have taught us. 

The observation of eclipses dates back to ancient times ; the 
earliest recorded event of the kind appears to have been in 
2136 B.c., when a curious and tragic incident occurred. Ho and 
Hi, the two official astronomers, or astrologers, of the Chinese 
Emperor Chung-Kang, of the Hsia Dynasty, seem to have 
neglected to acquaint their master of the eclipse. Thus it came 
unannounced and found the court unprepared to perform the 
customary ceremonies on such occasions. For this Ho and Hi 
were summarily tried, convicted, and beheaded. What exactly 
occasioned them to forget their duty has been variously stated, 
one writer saying that they had partaken too freely of intoxicants 
and were asleep when the eclipse occurred. Some historians aver 
that the punishment was that of hanging. In any case, the main 
facts seem pretty well attested, though various authorities are 
not accordant as to details. 

The exact date of this eclipse has been the subject of investiga- 
tion owing to the fact that the time when the Emperor Chung- 
Kang ascended the throne was doubtful to the extent of 108 
years. Finally the year 2136 B.c. was adopted as probably correct, 
an eclipse occurring in that year, which apparently best satisfied 
the conditions. 

The remarkable incident recorded in Scripture (2 Kings xxii.), 
when the dial of Ahaz was brought 10 degrees backward about 
689 B.c., has formed the subject of much discussion and diversity 
of explanation. What happened to Hezekiah may have been 
a miracle, but some have contended that it may be inter- 
preted as an eclipse of the sun. Isaiah conveyed to Hezekiah 
the message, ‘ Behold, I will bring again the shadow of the degrees 
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which is gone down in the sun dial of Ahaz 10 degrees backward. 
So the sun returned 10 degrees, by which degrees it was gone 
down’ (Isaiah xxxviii., 5-8). Biblical students of all creeds have 
endeavoured to interpret the real nature of this incident, and 
many theories have been involved in its explanation. An eclipse 
of the sun has been alleged as the cause, and there was a large 
partial eclipse, suggesting possible identity, early in the year 
689 B.C. just before noon, when the sun’s upper limb was obscured 
by the moon. Chambers has exhaustively discussed all the 
features of the event, and also the probable construction of the 
dial of Ahaz. He concludes that an eclipse of the sun was probably 
the contributing cause, and that it occurred on January I1, 
689 B.c. (Story of Eclipses, p. 102). 

The Rev. S. J. Johnson remarks that ‘an attempt has been 
made to explain the retrogression of the shadow on the dial of 
Ahaz by an eclipse of the sun. It is true we have no idea what 
was the particular construction of this dial, and so we are ignorant 
of the precise nature of the miracle. Some have observed that 
not a word is mentioned of the sun going back, but only of the 
shadow on the dial. The Jewish writers, however, and Archbishop 
Usher consider that the sun and heavenly bodies went back.’ 
Johnson evidently regards the suggested explanation as very 
doubtful. 

The history of solar eclipses is extensive, and even a moderately 
full recapitulation of facts observed would fill many volumes. 
The theories and explanations of the features recognised from 
time to time form an additional mass of material, so that we can 
only deal with selections here and direct would-be students 
requiring fuller details to a few works dealing more exhaustively 
with this branch of astronomy :— 

1653. Ricciolus, Almagistum Novum. 

Tycho Brahe, Historia Celestis. 

1740. Nicolas Struyck, Universal Geography. 

1757. James Ferguson, Astronomy 

1852. R. Grant, History of Astronomy. 

1874. S. J. Johnson, Eclipses Past and Future. 

1899. G. F. Chambers, Story of Eclipses. 

There are many other volumes containing information on 
the subject. No book on astronomy can indeed be considered 
complete without an account of eclipses and their remarkable 
phenomena. 

The Chinese describe no other eclipse subsequent to that of 
2136 B.c. until about 1400 years later, and this occurred in 
776 B.c. Yew-Wang is reputed to have been the reigning 
sovereign from 781 to 769 B.c., and Johnson computed that the 
eclipse may have occurred in the time of Uzziah, King of Judah, 
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June 15, 763. It was an almost total eclipse at Nineveh and is 
well described on the Assyrian tablets in the British Museum. 

May 28, 585 B.c. Predicted by Thales of Miletus. This event 
seems to have put an end to a war then going on between the 
Medes and Lydians. A battle was raging when the light of day 
was transformed into the darkness of night. Astonishment and 
fear so overcame the combatants that they ceased fighting and 
agreed upon peace. Herodotus refers to this eclipse, but its 
exact date is not absolutely certain, though very strong evidence 
supports its occurrence at about 6 o’clock in the evening of the 
date above mentioned. 

478 B.c., February 17. Historians relate that when the Persian 
host started on their journey from Sardis to Abydos the sun 
disappeared, though the air was perfectly serene and sky cloud- 
less. The date is that when Xerxes undertook his great 
expedition against Greece. Various writers have disagreed as 
to the exact date of this phenomenon, but Hind has placed it in 
478 B.c., and suggests that the battle of Salamis must have 
occurred two years later than the date usually given for it if his 
conclusion is correct. 

364 B.c. Plutarch states that the sun suffered eclipse and that 
darkness covered the city of Thebes in the daytime. The great 
French astronomer Arago gave the eclipse as probably having 
taken place in the year 375 B.c., but Johnson has computed that 
the actual date was July 13, 364 B.c., when three-quarters of the 
sun’s surface was hidden. 

310 B.c. A notable eclipse of the sun occurred, during which 
the stars were seen. Agathocles had started on the day preceding 
its occurrence from Syracuse to the coast of Africa, and he and his 
navy were involved in the darkness, though it appears that a thin 
crescent of the sun must have escaped obscuration. 

51 B.c. On the occasion of Julius Cesar passing the Rubicon 
there occurred a solar eclipse, probably annular. 

95 A.D. This eclipse preceded the death of Domitian, 
Emperor of Rome, and Philostratus, in describing the eclipse, 
says: ‘In the heavens there appeared a prodigy of this nature. 
A certain Corona resembling the Iris surrounded the orb of the 
sun and obscured his light.’ The darkness accompanying it was 
so intense as to give the impression that night had come. Plutarch 
possibly alludes to the same event, and mentions that the stars 
were visible during its continuance. He mentions the time as 
about midday. 

237, April 12. This eclipse, on the authority of Capitolinus, 
was so great that nothing could be done without artificial lights. 
Struyk concludes that this event was total at Bologna, and 
Johnson confirms his opinion, for his computations indicated a 
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great eclipse at Rome at about 5.21 p.m. and that the total 
phase passed over the region northwards of that city. 

324, August 6. An eclipse occurred in Campania, the 
greatest obscuration taking place in the afternoon. The stars 
are said to have been visible. The magnitude, however, does not 
seem to have been more than three-fourths of the disc. On about 
the same date several cities in Campania were partly destroyed 
by earthquake. 

418, July 19. A comet was observed in the semi-darkness 
at the time of this eclipse, and Johnson mentions it as the second 
instance of the kind recorded, the first having been observed 
by Seneca. One ancient writer, alluding to this eclipse, says 
that ‘ towards the eighth hour of the day the sun was so much 
hidden that the stars became visible and that a light in the form 
of a cone was seen in the heavens.’ The comet from which this 
light was derived remained in sight for four months afterwards 
and, ‘ before disappearance, passed over the last star in the tail 
of Ursa Major.’ 

538, February 15. Johnson remarks that it must be of 
some interest to learn the date of that particular eclipse first 
recorded as witnessed from England. There seems to be no 
mention of one until the sixth century, when it is thus referred 
to in the Saxon Chronicle: ‘This day was the sun eclipsed 
fourteen days before the calends of March from early morning 
until 9.’ Tycho Brahe states it as happening in the fifth year 
of Henry, King of the West Saxons. Computations show that 
this eclipse involved only two-thirds of the sun’s diameter, and 
that it could not therefore be total. A few years following, 
namely, in 540, September 1, there was a great eclipse at London, 
near noon, about nine-tenths of the solar orb being obscured. 
The dates may have been confused, though it is difficult to 
reconcile the descriptions unless we assume that the records were 
incorrect in certain particulars. 

The foregoing instances may serve as examples of the character 
of past records and of some of the computations made with 
reference to them. The following pair of eclipses are of par- 
ticular interest as being the last visible from England : 

A total eclipse of the sun happened at London in 1715 on 
May 3, when the duration of totality was 3 m. II s. according 
to Flamsteed’s observation. Halley observed it from the 
metropolis and, in a paper which he communicated to the Royal 
Society on the subject, says: ‘I forbear to mention the chill 
and damp which attended the darkness of this eclipse of which 
most spectators were sensible, nor shall I trouble you with the 
concern that appeared in all sorts of animals, birds, beasts, and 
fishes upon the extinction of the sun, since ourselves could not 
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behold it without some sense of horror.’ Louville,a Frenchman, 
who witnessed this event from London, says that as many as 
twenty stars were seen by the naked eye. The eclipse occurred 
soon after 9 o’clock on a clear spring morning.’ 

1724, May 22. Last total eclipse visible in England. The 
event was watched by many persons, and especially by Dr. 
Stukeley at Haraden Hill, near Salisbury. ‘ The darkness was 
such that we seemed to feel it drop upon us like a great dark 
mantle.’ He described the scene presented as ‘ beyond all that 
he had ever seen,’ and the most solemn that his imagination 
was capable of picturing to him. The countenances of his 
fellow-observers assumed ‘a ghastly and startling appearance. 
With the end of the total phase there appeared a small lucid 
spot and from it ran a faint brightness indicating the formation 
of a crescent of returning sunshine. In three and a half minutes 
the hill tops changed from black to blue, the horizon gave out the 
grey streaks, like those heralding the dawn, and the birds sprang 
joyously into the air.’ The phenomenon was watched by observers 
at Kensington, when King George and some other members of 
the Royal Family were present. 

This eclipse was also witnessed by Maraldi, Cassini, and others 
at Paris. Venus, Mercury, and a few of the fixed stars were 
recognised by the unaided eye, but the darkness hardly seemed so 
intense as on some former occasions. 

In 1851 numerous expeditions were specially organised and 
equipped for witnessing and effectively observing the total 
eclipse of the sun. The most eminent astronomers of the period 
and the most powerful and perfect appliances available at the 
time were employed. A mass of data has naturally accrued from 
these able efforts and those that have followed, and pictorial and 
descriptive representations of the various phenomena have been 
published in many large volumes. Every successive eclipse has 
added fresh material to the large amount already accumulated. 

The time seems to have arrived when a greater effort is both 
possible and desirable to combine and collate the whole with a 
view to getting further important facts and more certain deduc- 
tions from their comparisons. It is well known that the corona 
varies at different eclipses and exhibits conclusive evidence of 
periodical changes coinciding in time (about eleven years) with 
sunspot periods. 

The material gathered during the last three-quarters of a 
century, being enormous, may be regarded as ample for the most 
comprehensive discussion of facts. At any rate, on several points 
important issues might come out of an exhaustive research, and 
the initiation of the work cannot fail to raise hopes that it will 
afford a decided advance in our knowledge of solar physics. 
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The corona is the oldest observed feature of solar eclipses, 
and dates back its first recorded apparition to September 18, 
96 A.D. It has frequently been remarked, and many significant 
details have accumulated concerning its appearance. Its origin 
may be partly electrical. In earlier times the corona was 
attributed to lunar origin. 

This appearance is one of the most prominent and remarkable 
of the various features presented during eclipses. It consists of 
rays or streams of light flowing outwards at different angles from 
the eclipsed sun, and varying in length, position and intensity. 
They must often have been seen by ancient observers, but they 
did not recognise the importance of describing them in detail. 
In May 1715 Halley, then Astronomer Royal, in witnessing the 
eclipse of that time, appears to have noticed the corona, which 
he called ‘a luminous ring of pearly brightness tinged with the 
colours of the iris and concentric with the moon.’ It probably 
first received record at a far earlier date, and was possibly viewed 
also in 968 and 1031 ; but in 1567 the corona was certainly seen 
by Clavius, and Kepler, in after years, referred its origin to a 
lunar atmosphere. At later eclipses the corona was again detected 
by various observers, some of whom thought it exhibited a 
rapid rotatory movement which was not substantiated in later 
years. 

The total eclipse of the sun of about ninety years ago (1836) 
appears to have been the occasion of special efforts on the part of 
astronomers to investigate the secondary phenomena visible 
during the sun’s complete obscuration. In 1842 and 1851 the 
investigations were carefully continued, and that very valuable 
adjunct photography was first utilised. Data were collected and 
compared, and the more recent eclipses of 1893, 1896, and 1808 
added some facts to those already gleaned. It appeared from 
their discussion that the corona assumed different cyclical types 
corresponding in period to those of maxima and minima of 
sunspots which are equal to eleven and a quarter years. It soon 
became apparent that the corona was a sun-born appendage, and 
not due to any lunar envelope. The ‘ atmospheric glare’ theory 
also had its supporters for a long time, but it had to be put aside 
for a more reasonable explanation. There was no avoiding the 
conclusion that the zodiacal light furnished the key to the 
coronal features. The researches of Young and Janssen found 
from the evidence of the spectroscope that it is partly gaseous 
and partly meteoric, but our knowledge of observational facts is 
by no means complete or the conclusions derived from them fully 
established. The corona varies in its details accordantly, as we 
have said, with the maxima and minima of sunspots, and a 
similar period of activity affects magnetic phenomena and 
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Aurore Boreales: Evidently these things are connected in 
cyclical harmony and probably interdependent on solar action. 

The corona has been described as consisting of filaments 
which either emanate from the sun or are developed in his 
atmosphere most abundantly at those portions of his surface 
about midway between the equator and the poles. Another 
writer describes it as ‘a true solar appendage and an intensely 
luminous, though attenuated, cloud of gas, fog and dust, 
surrounding the sun formed and shaped by solar forces.’ 
Recent researches may be said to strengthen the electron-gas 
theory of the constitution of the corona. Anderson supposes 
that the continuous spectrum shown by the corona is dissimilar 
from that exhibited by the sun. He points out that such a 
distribution cannot be scattered by an ordinary gas, and from 
this finds indirect evidence for his electron-gas theory. The 1925 
corona was found by Slocum to present equatorial wings and 
polar rays characteristic of a minimum sunspot period, but there 
was a perfect dome typical of a maximum period, so that the 
corona seemed to present features of intermediate type. Border- 
ing the sun the corona apparently consists of material of different 
character from that outlying the disc, but the precise nature of 
this has not been determined. 

Another feature displayed prominently near the time of 
totality is the string of bright beads which form along the 
eastern margin of the moon and often remarked just preceding 
total phase. They are termed ‘ Bailey’s beads,’ from the circum- 
stance that they were first seen and fully described by Mr. F. 
Bailey in 1836. The pretty, serrated edge of the lunar contour 
at such a time has been variously accounted for, but the most 
tangible explanation seems to be that they arise from the 
bright outlying arc of the sun’s surface shining through the 
interstices caused by lunar valleys and craters, while the higher 
ground hides the intervening sections. The irradiation of light 
has also been applied to account for the appearance referred to, 
or at least partially to explain it. Contemporary with the forma- 
tion of these beads red flames are seen to emerge from behind the 
moon’s disc. They are of solar origin and represent emanations 
of hydrogen gas, though sodium also appears to be implicated in 
their origin. These flames or prominences were first definitely 
discovered by Captain Stannyman at the eclipse of 1706. He said 
that ‘ the sun upon his getting out of the eclipse was preceded by 
a blood-red streak from its left limb.’ Probably the red flames 
and ‘ Bailey’s beads ’ were seen and roughly figured years before 
they were specially noticed and described in 1706 and 1836 respec- 
tively, for old drawings include features singularly like them, and 
leave little doubt of their identity with modern representations. 
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The serrated, irregular edge of the moon caused by her 
mountainous surface when projected upon the bright disc of the 
sun shows very conspicuously at the time of an eclipse. It is 
strikingly apparent in a small telescope, and especially when a 
high power is used. For general purposes of obtaining a good 
view of the whole or a large part of the sun we must necessarily 
employ a low power. In examining an individual sunspot or 
cluster we must use high power, or details will be lost. 

Observing the sun by projection is an excellent plan of viewing 
a solar eclipse and exhibiting it to friends. It has this advantage, 
that a large number of people may be shown the solar disc at the 
same time. This prevents trouble and enables explanation, etc., 
to be made with facility by the person working the telescope. 
He can point out the positions of the spots and explain their 
magnitudes, etc., and the motion of the. dark moon across the 
sun can be agreeably watched as it nears or recedes from the 
various spots. It is true that projection does not give such a 
well-defined view of detail as direct vision, and the delicate 
features of the spots are not so distinctly pictured as by the other 
method, but for its convenience and avoidance of all possible 
injury to the eye it is much to be commended. This method is 
easily followed by directing a telescope to the sun and allowing 
the solar image to pass right through the instrument and fall 
upon a sheet of white paper placed a foot or two back in the 
same line to receive it. The telescope must be mounted on a 
stand, and the observer has to keep it adjusted so that the sun’s 
disc is retained in the field of view. 

The rarity with which total solar eclipses can be witnessed 
from one and the same station may be appreciated when it is 
stated that the central region of the one now imminent, represent- 
ing the total phase, will be only about thirty-four miles in breadth. 
It will begin in longitude 16° 14’ west, latitude 46° 29’ north, 
and, travelling eastwards, will cross Norway and Sweden, traverse 
the Arctic Ocean north-east of Siberia, and end among the 
Aleutian Islands, longitude 168° 34’ west, latitude 51° 1’ north. 
An eminent mathematician calculated some years ago that a 
total eclipse of the sun at one and the same part of the earth’s 
surface occurred on an average about three times in 1000 years, 
or seven times in 2200 years. This is fairly borne out by the 
statistics of previous centuries. 

Many extensive lists of past and future eclipses both of the 
sun and moon are now available for reference. Oppolzer published 
a table of all those which occurred, or will occur, from 1207 B.C. 
to 2161 A.D. Schrader has more recently given particulars of all 
eclipses. that may be seen from Central Europe from 2166 
to 3045 A.D 
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The calculation of eclipses and their occurrence in exact 
conformity with the times predicted exhibit the prescience of the 
mathematical astronomer, and the great length of time over 
which his investigation may extend. Thus in regard to total 
eclipses of the sun visible in England there will be three in the 


thirtieth century, according to calculation, as follows :— 


Year. | Date. Time. Place. Duration. 


|---| 


2927 | March 24 1.50 aft. | Middle of Skye to Tain | 3m. 6s. 
2972 May 4 3.0 ,, Rum to Aberdeen. 4M. 30s. 
2974 Sept. 7 0.5 » Shetland Isles. 4m. os, 


Thus just 1000 years hence the sun will be totally eclipsed as 
seen from Scotland on March 24 at 1 h. 50 m. afternoon. 

The average time of duration of a total eclipse is about three 
minutes (in extreme cases the duration may extend over more 
than seven minutes), but in the coming event totality will not 
continue longer than fifty seconds. At stations in the north of 
England, on the central line, the total phase will range from 
twenty-one and a half seconds in the west to twenty-four and a 
half seconds in the east, so that nearly all the important work of 
English astronomers has to be performed within half a minute. 
A June morning is promising in respect to atmospheric conditions, 
but there is no absolute certainty either in predictions or prob- 
abilities, so we must be prepared for disappointment. At most 
English stations outlying the total eclipse the obscuration will 
amount to more than ninety-five hundredths, and observers will 
view a brilliant crescent. It will be interesting to determine how 
many, and what, planets and stars will be visible from the various 
stations within and without the totality area at the time of mid- 
eclipse. 

When the sun is suffering from eclipse the aspect of Nature 
. is affected in a singular way, and people realise a strange feeling 
of unrest and uneasiness due to the change. They become 
conscious of a weird happening in the withdrawal of sunshine 
and in the curious atmospheric effects it has induced. We are 
familiar with the everyday shades, tints and cloud scenery, but 
the eclipse provides an innovation in regard to colours and aspects 
quite out of the range of normal experience. The countenances 
of spectators look strange, the sky assumes a dark, frowning 
outlook, as though threatening a thunderstorm. Birds are mute, 
and Nature seems hushed as though hiding from a possible 
calamity. People well acquainted with the harmless attributes 
of an eclipse cannot help being somewhat agitated by the peculiar 
picture of sky and landscape at such a time. An indescribable 
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feeling akin to anxiety possesses them, especially when the 
brilliant globe of the sun becomes fully obscured and darkness 
falls sufficiently to allow some of the planets and stars to come 
out in the daytime firmament. But relief is afforded by the 
thought that it is all very temporary, and that the passing of a 
few minutes will bring out a silver crescent of the sun and then 
a flood of its returning light. Overawing shades are swept away 
to the far distance and all tension disappears with the outburst 
of solar refulgence. Everything around resumes its normal state. 
The moon no longer intercepts the great orb of day. People 
recover their wonted spirits. Nature is herself again. The dim 
eclipse and all its weird influences thereafter become a memory. 

In viewing the sun the observer should always interpose a 
piece of coloured or smoked glass, unless there happens to be a 
fog of suitable density to moderate the solar glare conveniently. 
Injury to the vision may result from attempts to look at the sun 
without some protection to the eye. 

Temperature is strikingly influenced during the progress of a 
large solar eclipse. It falls considerably, and the observer 
becomes conscious of a degree of cold far more extreme than is 
indicated by the reading of a thermometer. At the solar eclipse 
of April 8, 1921, which amounted to nine-tenths of the sun’s 
disc, I recorded the temperatures at intervals of fifteen 
minutes while the phenomenon continued, and the result was 
interesting. The eclipse was visible from about 7 h. 35 m. to 
ro h. 4 m..a.m., the middle being about 8h. 45 m. The normal 
rise of temperature was checked at 8 a.m., and a notable fall 
occurred, so that at 9 a.m. the reading stood at 38 degrees, or 
11 degrees below what it would have attained had no impediment 
arisen. The cold was of stinging intensity, and an unusual 
appearance, like a large, dark, blue cloud, and somewhat similar 
to the aspect which precedes a thunderstorm, loomed over the 
north-east sky. The same effect was observed to accompany the 
solar eclipse of August 30, 1905. 

W. F. DENNING 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1927 


‘ ALL great art is praise,’ said Ruskin; and it is one of the 
most profoundly true utterances among the many that he made. 
The longer we live in the effort to paint, or to understand 
whatever life offers to our imagination, the more deeply do we 
see that true art is a confession, a belief, praise ; that negations 
and detractions are anti-poetical: art has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Geist der stets verneint’; no skill, no brilliance, no 
passing glamour of amusement, can give immortality to the 
merely clever, the shallow cynical. With such a conviction let 
a painter go to the Academy and try to give his opinion of it. 
What can he say ? 

I believe, further, that criticism has no value except as a minor 
art, the art of appreciating and appraising other works of art. 
But if only that criticism is of any worth which praises and 
appreciates, it can only concern itself with that true art which 
is praise. What shall it say of the Academy? For—let it be 
said at the outset—although there is much that is interesting, 
and, in detail of technique and moments of feeling, good and 
true, there seems to me to be in this year’s Academy so much 
more of fashionable foolishness, so much of the sophistication of 
the studio, so much of that brand of stupidity which the world 
calls cleverness and of that ignorant learning which puffeth up, 
and so little praise, so little truth and nature of style, that it is 
indeed hard to criticise profitably, for it is so hard to enjoy. It 
is the constant gibe that on ‘ private view’ day people go and 
look at each other and not at the pictures. But, indeed, why 
not ? I find them much more interesting and enjoyable. Of the 
painters themselves it is fortunately true that they are much 
better than their works; but why they have painted most of 
them, when there is so little sign of their having enjoyed doing 
so, is a mystery with seven seals. The result seems to me to be 
frequently ugly ; but I daresay they were done with one eye to 
the lady who said, ‘ Of course, my dear, it’s perfectly hideous, 
but then, it’s so artistic !’"—who is a perfect counterpart of the 
clergyman who said to me of a missionary oleograph, ‘I don’t 
suppose you'd think it very artistic ; but it’s a beautiful picture.’ 

Vor. CI—No. 604 881 3M 
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When will this apostacy to the Beauty of Truth and the Truth 
of Beauty cease ? 

I have felt it necessary to say this because it is of first im- 
portance to cultivate and preserve our best and most natural 
powers of appreciation; it is useless to shift or vitiate our 
standards, a waste of time to discuss things which are only good 
for a certain purpose if that purpose is vain ; for there is no room 
in a real world and in a serious life for art which is not the best 
art, and that means, an art which renews and ennobles the 
natural springs and roots of feeling in itself and in the race. I 
need not say that the most modest and the most light-hearted 
and amusing art is true and natural as often as the most exalted 
and prophetic ; it is the charlatan and time-serving counterfeit, 
whether slight or pretentious, which is a burden on our time— 
‘ That time which nothing can restore.’ There are many states 
of mind into which our lives in a city can easily lead us, and in 
which the fashionable pictures—and even the up-to-date criti- 
cisms !—may seem plausible enough. Painters live far too much 
away both from real affairs and from unspoilt Nature. They are 
for the most part steeped in studio artifice and the sophistications, 
the theories, the jargon of professionalism. When they meet with 
the expression of natural universal experience and feeling they do 
not understand it, and attribute it to some special source of 
knowledge ; they call it ‘scholarly’ or ‘ literary,’ or something 
of the kind ; and yet simple people, and even sometimes children, 
understand it readily enough. I would sooner have the opinion 
of a doctor or a schoolmaster upon a portrait than that of a 
painter, or the impression made on a child by a religious picture 
than its professional docketing by an Academician—or a 
Modernist. I have been for some time absent from other painters ; 
the sophistications of art always irritated me: now they seem 
to me a mere nothing, so far are they from Nature. I have just 
been among the loveliest natural scenery of Austria, Germany 
and Poland, and the pictures I have looked at have been the 
truest in the galleries of those countries ; to return to the Academy 
is to return from the meadows to a factory of paper flowers. It 
has indeed, and alas, become true that a man returning from 
the natural modest life of a city like Vienna is at once appalled 
by the vulgarity and artificiality of life in London, especially 
by the pretentious modishness of the lower classes and the 
painted women in all classes—a sight unknown in the Continent 
except in France. I would be ashamed to bring an Austrian 
into an English teashop, still more to the ‘ private view’ at the 
Academy. Whether we think of society or of the art which 
it produces, it is not possible to trim the standard. As well may 
a man living a real and natural life fall in with the artifices of 
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the stage. It is custom blunts the edge of sight; but, as the 
Academy catalogue cynically and ironically quotes from Reynolds 
on its title page, ‘ he who recurs to Nature, at every recurrence 
renews his strength.’ I know that art may be discussed—and 
profitably—in abstraction from the ouélook of the artist (for 
instance, the style of Milton or of Titian), but not apart from 
the conception. ‘ Tout déroule de la conception,’ said Flaubert ; 
matter and manner are one. And there are works in which the 
conception is the outlook. 

Nevertheless, I have uttered my principle, that criticism, like 
art, is praise. Goethe said to Eckermann ‘ Schelten muss man 
nie ; wenn man das Schlechte schlecht genannt har, was ist dabei 
gewonnen ? Das Negative ist nichts; man muss nur das Gute 
tun.’ I will therefore try to speak only of those works, or parts 
of works, which do indeed seem to me fine in whatever way, 
and refer to deficiency only so far as it may reveal a positive 
standard. And fortunately, if such be rather too few among the 
oil paintings, there is more real excellence among the sculpture, 
and far more, and of a very high order, in the Black and White 
room and in the architectural designs. And the poverty of the 
exhibition is not to be taken as a sign of poverty in English art. 
Several of our best artists have recently died ; Sargent’s absence 
was already felt last year ; Derwent Wood and Cayley Robinson 
and Ambrose McEvoy were artists of true eminence whose loss 
is all too evident ; sculpture and painting have both suffered. 
But there are men not included in the exhibition, and Acade- 
micians still living who have not sent works this year, and a 
difference to the works of the Academy could be made by a few 
canvases by Brangwyn or D. Y. Cameron or Anning Bell which 
cannot be estimated. And Mr. Griggs is a regretted absentee 
in the Black and White room. 

The oil paintings, the most numerous and generally noticed, 
may be given first mention. The most interesting are perhaps 
the portraits. There are three things which are of special interest 
in all portraiture—first, the relation of sitter to painter ; secondly, 
the aspect of the sitter which has been selected ; thirdly, the work 
considered as portrait compared with the work considered as 
picture. 

A man who wants his portrait painted rightly expects 
primarily a likeness, and an interpretation of his character in its 
best tendencies. But no painter, however objective, can help 
mingling something of his own character with that of his sitter ; 
the greatest—Velasquez or Holbein or Reynolds—are so objective 
that we cannot tell what manner of men they were save that 
they were objective; their individuality is in their technical 
style. Weak painters—students in art schools—paint self- 
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portraits in endless succession, no matter what their subject, and 
there are even blind egotists who will assert that self-expression 
is the aim of art. Some very great artists—Gainsborough and 
Watts, for instance, and even Rembrandt—tend to find in their 
sitters recurrently a similar aspect, melancholy or idealism or 
some mood, natural to themselves, or admirable in their eyes. 
Similarly, no actor, however well he interprets character, can help 
revealing and betraying also his own nature; if a man of real 
refinement acts—though consummately—a boor, the whole 
audience still knows he is a gentleman ; if he is not one, he may 
‘ walk on ’ for two minutes in the robes of a king, and his vulgarity 
will be the more apparent. In this year’s Academy we may look 
in vain for the brilliant objective truth and characterisation of 
Sargent. The finest of technical painters often show the least 
insight into character. Mr. Glyn Philpot’s beautiful picture of 
Mrs. Mond shows none of the individuality of the sitter and little 
enough of the nature of the painter. On the other side, Mr. 
Harcourt gives in his portraits of Sir Oscar Warbury and Lord 
Armstrong a good likeness and a clear and definite character, 
as he always does; he does not obtrude himself—it is a very 
great merit. Mr. Gerald Kelly seems to me photographic. The 
objectivity and detachment of great artists is never unselective, 
never unimaginative, never without sympathy and passion. But 
if we look about for portraits that show selection, we shall find 
them to be not sympathetic and imaginative selections, but 
caricatures. Such are Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s, and they 
grow annually more grotesque. They certainly show a sense of 
characteristics really found in the sitter; but caricature is a 
base form of art (now much lauded in a weak reaction against 
empty ‘ idealising ’ sentiment) ; it is really a very egoistic form : 
nothing is more remarkable in works of caricature than their 
monotonous similarity ; the exaggerations are the product of the 
artist’s brain, and the qualities of the sitter which are drawn upon 
are not extended and never subtle. Sir William Orpen is a 
caricaturist of a better type; he certainly gives the man-of-the- 
world’s grasp of social character, though not the imaginative 
artist’s insight into deeper, subtler and more intimate qualities. 
The least agreeable appearance is also invariably given. The 
portraits of George Philipps and Miss Penelope Lawrence are 
typical examples. On the commonness and tricky mechanism 
of the touch, on the ugliness of the colour, and on the tastelessness 
of the lighting we need not dwell. It is at least something that 
the first object, the expression of character, has been attained 
as cleverly as it has. There are good and artistic portraits by 
Mr. W. W. Russell, such as the Isabella ; but in them the emphasis 
is not on individual character so much as on the picture. Mr. 
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Solomon J. Solomon continues his portraits of eminent Church- 
men—clever, but from the outside. There are four portraits by 
Ambrose McEvoy—the last, it is to~be feared, we shall ever see. 
They again show the marked and attractive idiosyncrasy of the 
painter, combined, though not as much as in earlier works, with 
a grasp of character in the sitter; but the painter always 
predominated, and colour always comes before form. There is 
idiosyncrasy of another and a beautiful kind in Mr. Charles 
Shannon’s pictures, which again makes the sitter’s character a 
little dim—for instance, in the portrait of the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow. The beauty of style and charm of the painter’s self- 
expression makes us perhaps forego the characterisation in the 
portraits of Mr. Glyn Philpot, of Mr. Shannon, of McEvoy ; but 
when a worthy subject is treated unworthily, a dignified sitter 
painted commonly, condemnation must be expressed. Surely no 
woman living has more natural and inherent dignity and distinc- 
tion than the Queen ; and Mr. Jack’s portrait of her does a good 
deal, and more than I could have believed possible, to deprive 
her of it. Look quickly from this painting to Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 
Mrs. Mond ; the contrast between the commonplace and the 
beautiful will be felt at once, and once and for all. And yet I 
have no doubt of Mr. Jack’s respectful and serious intentions, and 
his cleverness and skill up to a point. A perfectly prosaic treat- 
ment may be quite acceptable—as is the manner of Mr. Meredith 
Frampton’s portrait of Mr. Frank Naylor; it is much better 
than the ill-advised rhetoric of the imitators of Sargent, like 
Mr. de Glehn. The most successful of these imitations, both in 
style and in characterisation, is Mr. Eves ; but Sargent is in fact 
inimitable, and Mr. Eves’s portrait of Lord Winchester, though 
an undeniable likeness, is rather frivolous. Mr. Glyn Philpot 
has pursued his own course from the days when he painted like 
Leighton to the present when he paints in a style all his own 
and yet classical in its harmony of visual truth with feeling ; he 
has learnt from the great masters but imitated the ‘ peculiar 
marks ’ of none. 

If the varying balance of objective characterisation and 
subjective mood is interesting to observe in these portraits, it 
is also suggestive to consider the varying conscious ideal of the 
nature of characterisation which is shown. For objective truth 
may be truth to the daily social manner and appearance, or it 
may be truth to the memory of the inner intimate man. Sargent 
gave always the first ; Watts exclusively—too exclusively—the 
latter. Sargent’s method failed sadly with Lord Balfour and 
Lord Curzon and Lord Roberts. His portraits are not monu- 
ments to the men. Watts failed equally with Matthew Arnold 
and Browning ; his portraits omit too much that made them 
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great—humour and spontaneity and bizarre charm. The two 
aspects, the homely and the monumental, are combined in all 
great art. Now, if we look round the Academy walls, we shall 
find almost exclusively the aim of Sargent. Men and women are 
set before us as they talk and move every day, revealing as little, 
and betraying as much, as their social experience and habit 
allows. None are monuments to their inner and abiding residue 
of built-up character, their permanent nature, by which their 
friends will remember them when their manners have faded into 
oblivion. For instance, look at Mr. Greiffenhagen’s portraits 
Donald Mackelvie and John Fleming, Mr. Kelly’s portrait of 
Mr. Guy Dawber, the new Associate, and at Mr. George Harcourt’s 
portraits. Some are indeed simply ‘ likenesses,’ as the camera 
gives likeness; the Hon. John Collier aims chiefly at this, 
though he does not seem to me to have chosen a characteristic 
view of Aldous Huxley. Some are even painted from photo- 
graphs—most hopeless of all hopeless tasks. The fault is not 
perhaps in the aim of the artist, but in the idleness of sitters who 
will not sit. Nevertheless, as a portrait painter myself, I whole- 
heartedly admire the skill with which the life and manners and 
form have been over and over again seized and well and firmly 
drawn. There is great merit in Mr. Fiddes Watt’s Sir Henry 
Cook, in Sir William Llewellyn’s George Walter Knox, in Mr. 
George Henry’s head of Sir Hector Clare Cameron, or Mr. 
Clausen’s Nut Brown Maid, in Mr. Dugdale’s Professor Armstrong 
and Mr. Souter’s Miss Fay Compton (though weak with her best 
feature, the forehead) and Miss Katherine Clausen’s really fine 
head The Artist’s Mother. 

The third relation—that of portrait to picture—is most 
interesting. Mr. Charles Shannon and Mr. Glyn Philpot always 
give us beautiful pictures, lovely in design and colour; Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s are strongly designed; Mr. Russell’s painted 
with a light and sure accent. Mr. Wells’s Mrs. Roger Pilkington 
is cleverly designed and treated as a picture. There is an 
admirably drawn and thoroughly painted picture, Gipsy, by 
Alan Beeton—not a portrait of character, but excellent as a 
study of form. On the other hand Sir William Orpen’s are 
merely portraits, displeasing to the eye, however interesting to 
the judgment. And Mr. Harcourt’s have no aim besides character 
and likeness. There is no doubt that one main element in good 
design is concentration, and in a portrait attention should be 
concentrated on the head ; but curiously, Mr. Glyn Philpot, who 
gives us an attractive picture, yet fails in this very core and 
essence of design. The beauty of his works is always in detail, 
and to be enjoyed at a near view, and is, it must be confessed, 
primarily technical ; yet so much can it be enjoyed that it seems 
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unworthy to cavil at any deficiency. For important as is con- 
centration upon the main subject in the design, the appreciative 
handling of all the details and accéssories, though in their just 
relation to the whole, is equally important. The more a man 
paints, the more he values and admires the fine treatment of all 
parts. Titian used to say, ‘ Any man may paint a head ; only a 
master can paint a background’; it is a profound saying: and 
conversely, the more he appreciates not only the difficulty of 
doing it, but the joy of attempting it, the more he is dismayed 
at the carelessness and perfunctoriness of the painting of detail 
is so many otherwise good works. I have just been painting a 
portrait of a lawyer in a D.C.L. gown; and I am astonished to 
see with what boredom this magnificent robe is treated by Mr. 
Harold Speed in his portrait of Lord Grey, because the picture 
is so admirably designed, so finely constructed, seen and drawn. 
And the opportunities afforded by the women’s dresses have been 
strangely missed in many portraits—by Mr. Eves, Mr. de Glehn, 
Sir John Lavery ; and most strangely in the royal robes so 
coarsely blocked in by Mr. Jack. The more is the delight which 
Mr. Philpot and Mr. Shannon give by their treatment of accessories 
and textures. The white dress of Mrs. Mond is deliciously drawn 
and painted ; the screen most artistically managed ; the accents 
of precious colours—the blue and the lovely rose red—used with 
exquisite effect. The most careful following of the transitions 
from one texture to another, and of the varieties of accent, in 
Mr. Philpot’s picture is to be recommended. He has not Sargent’s 
power of relating all the parts to an effective whole ; but he has 
a more truly artistic manner of treating the parts in themselves. 

When we turn to the ‘ compositions,’ as they are now called, 
the pre-eminence of Mr. Philpot is again unquestionable. Yet 
for him, as much as for anyone, the word ‘composition’ is 
significantly appropriate. It is commonly accepted that the 
tradition of historical painting is dead. The great pictures of 
Holman Hunt, Madox Brown, and Watts have no real successors. 
Decorative mural painting has been practised finely by Brangwyn, 
Cayley Robinson and Anning Bell, and by younger men also ; 
but there is an absence of convincing poetical paintings in the 
Academy. Even Mr. Philpot’s are not really poems; they are 
‘compositions.’ The truest pictures come to a man as a kind 
of music expressing the burden of the subject ; the component 
parts, the human actors, the scene, the details, implicit in it and 
moving out of it into life as the work is dwelt upon. Goethe 
speaks of the Secret Genius that whispered inner rhythms to 
his ear. This is the experience of all truly creative and poetically 
gifted natures, however humble in accomplishment. Some at 
least of the pictures in the Academy were to my knowledge born 
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in this way. But some of the most effective and accomplished 
lack poetical conviction as a whole. I find it hard to think that 
Mr. Philpot experienced and believed in his weeping Venus or 
his Adonis ; they are too much the replicas of the types he always 
uses—uses, not sees—save in so far as they are like well-known 
artists’ models. But the flowers, so well drawn and designed, he 
did surely see as a poet even if they are lacking in natural and 
healthy freshness ; and the treatment of a score of details is so 
lovely, and so consummate in style, however strange in their 
idiosyncrasy, that no one could fail to enjoy them. There is one 
feature of the picture which it is extraordinary to me that he 
should have allowed himself—namely, the tasteless and heartless 
playing with the gash and the bloodstains as accents of picturesque 
design. But perhaps, as one painter suggested to me, it was 
necessary to explain that Adonis had not died from drinking the 
water of the lake, which has every appearance of being poisonous. 
There is morbidity of colour on the flesh also; but we can at 
least dwell upon the details, and especially the plants, treated as 
no one since Burne-Jones has treated them. And how often and 
how beautifully has not the fig-tree in Lansdowne Road, Holland 
Park, appeared in Mr. Philpot’s pictures ? 

There are very characteristic and curious works by Mr. 
Ricketts and Mr. Shannon—The Death of Montezuma, Don Juan, 
and Hermes and the Infant Bacchus, highly mannered, but so 
accomplished and professional in that manner that the student 
can learn much from both ; and dignified indeed when contrasted 
with the callous affectation of one very prominently hung 
Academician, Mr. Flint, and of some of the modernist outsiders, 
the limit of tastelessness and vulgarity, both in feeling and 
handling, being reached perhaps in Mrs. Laura Knight’s Dressing 
for the Ballet. { dislike the wilful and crude bizarrerie of Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s Pool of Bethesda and of the Flagellation, by Mr. 
Vivian Forbes. But these are mentioned only because they are 
things which by their prominence cannot be passed over, and 
the frivolous exploitation of religious subjects cannot be condoned. 
There is much good to be found elsewhere. For instance, Miss 
Agnes Tatham sends a characteristic lunette, Music, which is 
full of beautiful design and delicately treated passages. Her 
spirit is pensive and a little divided between the past and the 
present fashion ; her colour is always very deficient in life, glow, 
and even in harmony; but so curiously drawn and felt are the 
forms that in enjoying them we ask for nothing else—no standard 
but her own is appropriate or just. 

The more modernist compositions seem to me childish, 
derivative, and antiquarian—Mr. Morley’s, for instance. There 
is an equally marked absence of really strong living and imagi- 
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native pictures of contemporary life. Mrs. Proctor’s Morning 
is solid—‘ too, too solid flesh’ ; but it is nothing else. Why is 
it that the present is only regarded aS a subject for trivial genre, 
or the portrayal of fashion and manners? The sense of historic 
life in the present felt by Veronese or Rembrandt, or indeed by 
Breughel and even Daumier, is lacking. There is in truth, in 
one sense, no ‘ past’; pictures of great poetic myths or the 
religious experiences of the race are not archeological reconstruc- 
tions—they deal with universal and timeless issues ; but so can 
pictures of our own daily life be universal. But I feel—once more 
I return to it—that the painting of the Academy is unconvinced 
and unconvincing: men do not paint their experiences unless 
they are painting landscape); they ‘choose’ conventionally 
accepted subjects and bow down to them, as the critics bow 
down to the fashionable mannerisms, or as an old lady of High 
Church habits whom a friend of mine took to the cinema genu- 
flected to the screen before entering her place. But we have 
no right to ask more than a few men living at any one time to 
show genuine imagination. 

The landscapes, as usual, are the most ‘ free,’ the most genuine 
pictures in the exhibition—as far as they go. Landscape is, after 
all, limited in its possibilities. Human experience cannot grow 
to a very wide and deep range in nature less than human, even 
though it cannot maintain its purity if cut off from its roots in 
the earth. Landscape painters are the most egoistic and inhuman 
of all artists ; it is usually impossible to enter into human relations 
with them. But, mysterious and abnormal products as they are, 
their imaginations are less shackled by the past, by historic art 
than the imagination of others ; and many of the pictures in the 
Academy are very good. Technically the lessons of the past have 
been well learnt. There are no Clausens, no Camerons. But the 
Oliver Halls are as richly painted and dignified and harmonious 
in colour as ever, especially his Bridge over the Tagus; the 
excellence of design is remarkable in a score of works, the Hughes- 
Stantons, the Lamorna Birches, the Arnesby Browns, the Adrian 
Stokes, the Bertram Priestmans, the Sydney Lees, the W. T. 
Woods, the Campbell Taylors ; that is to say, the language of 
art has been used as well by the painters of hitherto untouched 
and unpainted Nature as by any—perhaps better. There is, of 
course, less to say about landscapes than about pictures of human 
life; the range of possibilities in expression is so much more 
limited and much less involved either in the varieties or in depths 
of experience. When the artistry has been appreciated there is 
little to do save to remember actual Nature and to enjoy the 
pictures of it by the standard of our memories and affections for 
the truth. Often there is more freedom of style, and therefore 
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more fresh and hearty enjoyment for the spectator, in a landscape, 
because there is a much less severe and exacting standard of 
truth ; the expression of character in a portrait—that most 
subtle task to which a painter can address himself—imposes a 
discipline which fetters abandoned enjoyment : there is no sense 
of holiday in a portrait ; all the greater is the satisfaction when 
such a difficulty is triumphantly overcome. Many landscape 
painters suffer from ‘the weight of too much liberty’ and fall 
into a rather facile manner; Mr. Lee knows he can suggest the 
splendid places he depicts, even if he draws them not quite right 
and colours them not quite true or even in an unheard-of sap 
green and daffodil yellow; at a distance the enjoyment of a 
lovely place will be suggested Mr. Vicat Cole, though he paint it 
with a mechanical touch and monotonous observation of its 
parts. I see more and more landscapes every year which are 
enjoyable at a first glance but appear empty and carelessly 
treated when looked at closer. Mr. Clausen’s and Mr. W. T. 
Wood's are always notable exceptions. And the great merit of 
many pictures scattered through the Academy rooms is un- 
deniable. Anyone with feeling and an eye for Nature (and 
they are equally important) will find them. In this place should 
be mentioned the growing fashion for flower pictures, of which 
Mr. W. T. Wood’s immense congeries of blooms and fruit is the 
most striking, though there were much more enjoyable ones in 
his lovely exhibition two years ago at the Leicester Galleries. 

If we pass to the Water Colour room—full, as usual, of land- 
scapes—the chief impression is always that a majority are 
attractive at first, but dissatisfying when looked into carefully. 
True, our best water colourists, Mr. Clausen, Mr. Henry Payne 
(these two I at least always enjoy more than any others), Mr. 
A. R. Smith, Mr. Wood, do not often show in the Water Colour 
room at the Academy; and their works are exactly those, in 
water colour as well as in oil (when they use oils), which most 
repay closer scrutiny. But there are some charming and beauti- 
fully treated things: there is a Wood and an A. R. Smith, full 
of the greatest merits and a standard for work in their medium ; 
two delightfully felt drawings by A. R. Middleton Todd, some 
clever Cecil Hunts, some striking flower paintings and a pastel 
unusually attractive in quality—rich and not cloudy—by 
Leonard R. Squirrel. 

It becomes much more difficult to single out any works for 
special comment in the Black and White room. Here is the 
fullest enjoyment for all and the truest edification for the artist. 
There seems to me to be no section of the Academy equal to this 
room. Causas non oportet investigare ; but perhaps one reason 
is that in a more self-limited medium perfection is more easily 
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won. There are only certain subjects which can be treated in 
black and white—especially in line—at all; and the satisfaction 
of form truthfully and not imitatively~expressed is the reward 
of the artist who directs his labour to these circumscribed means. 
A friend of mine was once drawing in Switzerland, when one of 
the ‘monstrous regiment of women ’—amateurs who sketch 
indefatigably in water colour—came up to her and exclaimed, 
‘Oh, you do the buildings! I find the buildings too difficult ; I 
do the mountains!’ There is none of this misplaced aspiration 
in the Black and White room. There are mountains, and very 
good ones, such as Les Baux by Olive Branson, most thoroughly 
treated (the same subject is effectively but less satisfyingly given 
by Leonard Squirrel). A large number of the best works are, 
however, architectural, such as the splendid ones by Mr. Rush- 
bury, the new Associate, and by Mr. Malcolm Osborne. Some of 
the rising generation of etchers are most remarkable ; the beautiful 
and original work of Robert Austin and the excellent exhibits of 
Stanley Anderson are evidence of this. But almost everything 
in the room repays careful attention. 

The sculpture is in some ways on a higher general level than 
the painting, in other ways lower. I wrote in The Nineteenth 
Century in December last year on ‘The Decline of Modern 
Sculpture’: it is certainly obvious that there are far fewer 
works in sculpture than in paint, and few of them sold ; it is now 
the second of the two arts. There are few works of real eminence, 
and yet a higher average level in some ways exists. Is this an 
anomaly or an illusion? I think not; for it refers only to 
ordinary skill, and not to imaginative style. A solid object must 
be solidly designed and modelled and fairly complete and con- 
vincing, or no one will look at it ; but the painting on a flat surface 
can stop at the most facile suggestion and not be generally 
dismissed as inadequate. There is no reason why a painter like 
McEvoy should not place on a large part of his canvas a mere 
confusion of colours, and convey thereby a real feeling to the 
imagination, a real mood, which may truly express something of 
a portrait ; but no stone, bronze, or plaster object could be left 
in this state. The finest painting is complete also; but much 
painting can exist and be justified by its attraction and its 
meaning for the imagination and yet be much further from 
technical completion than a student’s work in clay. On the other 
hand, amid a collection of pieces of sculpture most of which are 
competent, there are only a few really distinguished. The loss 
of that splendid sculptor Derwent Wood is very much felt. One 
of the most beautiful of living modellers is Mr. MacMillan, who 
exhibits a most delicately and subtly carved marble head, 
reminiscent of his Sivynx of two years ago. There is a striking 
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and most excellent work by Mr. Jagger, the sculptor of the 
magnificent Artillery Memorial—a garden group splendidly 
treated. There are accomplished and finished heads by Mr. Reid 
Dick, especially, perhaps, his Anne, a baby, and groups in a rather 
mannered style but attractively and ably designed. There are 
portrait busts good in character and able in treatment, such as 
the one of Lord Balfour by Mr. Cecil Thomas and of Lord Reading 
by Mr. Jagger. One point of general interest which is perhaps 
more worth dwelling on than the success of a series of individual 
exhibits is the prevalence of two almost opposite methods of 
treatment—one aiming at surface textures (like hair, skin, or 
the material of textiles) and at visual illusions (such as the dark- 
ness and luminosity of eyes), the other aiming at mere form, the 
rendering of structure, or the language of convex and concave 
shape. The finest sculpture is based always on the second, but 
gives also to some extent the first. (For instance, the Elgin 
Marbles give the softness of flesh and the hardness of bone, as 
well as the large structure.) Monotony of surface (as in the bust 
of Lord Reading referred to) may be as unsatisfying in the long 
run as over-emphasis on mere surface appearance ; yet, on the 
whole, the stress on form, structural or emotional, is by far the 
more valuable tendency of the two. 

And this suggests one final observation. There is a whirl of 
discussion about ‘ movements in art.’ There need be no acrimony 
—and, indeed, no discussion. The finest artists go on their own 
way the ministers of Nature, which is universal and unchanging. 
The rest are inevitably swung in a series of reactions. There are 
three phases, three fashions, represented in the Academy. The 
first, the oldest, is the sentimental. The giants of the Victorian 
age—Watts, Holman Hunt—were above all poets, expressing 
feelings to the hearts of men ; their weaker followers are senti- 
mentally anecdotal and ‘literary.’ The second phase is the 
‘impressionist ’: fine artists like Whistler and Sargent painted 
the visual aspect of things truly ; their imitators paint it cheaply. 
The inevitable reaction is the Modernist movement, whose best 
leaders refuse appearance and poetry alike, and devote their art 
to- pure form ; for instance, Mr. Meredith Frampton’s Séill Life 
and Mrs. Proctor’s Morning in Room 11 both give solid form, 
and nothing else. The shallower and insincere adherents give 
empty imitations of the more ‘ classic’ of the primitives or else 
mere abstract arrangements of solidities. They seem to have no 
sense of beauty—they prefer ugliness—and no feelings beyond 
the crude disillusionment and precocious cynicism of unhealthy 
and egotistical adolescents. The most damaging fact that I 
know against Modernism is that it has to be explained ; books 
are written about it and international agencies advertise its 
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theories. No movement should be taken too seriously: no one 
above the mental age of twenty-three will think Mrs. Proctor a 
great artist because she does one thing to the exclusion of all 
others, and a thing which happens to be the rage; but they will 
not think her a charlatan either. There was need for this form 
of ‘ classical’ revival; and the true (perhaps unknown) artists 
will give form, but also appearance, colour, charm, and, yet more, 
poetry, inner truth, moral conviction—all three elements as the 
Pre-Raphaelites gave them. They will not be noticed, but they 
exist. And, however sophisticated the majority may be, there is 
enough good art at the Academy to make a visit really enjoyable 
and profitable ; and the general level is at least more serious and 
artistic than it was twenty years ago. 


D. HArMoop BANNER. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN EMINENT PRIZE COURT JUDGE: 
SIR SAMUEL EVANS 


THE hackneyed phrase ‘felix opportunitate mortis’ certainly 
applies to Samuel Evans, if one regards the public career of a man 
only from the point of view of entirely successful achievement. 
Many reputations are, after considerable successes, eventually dimi- 
nished, so that the man who dies leaving a task completely per- 
formed and his work undimmed by subsequent failures or diminu- 
tion of results is essentially fortunate in the moment of his death. 

Evans was fortunate also in that, in consequence of the Great 
War, a task was placed on him at once unusual and difficult and 
of international importance, and that he possessed the capacity 
successfully to cope with it. 

The son of humble parents in South Wales, he was born in 
1859, and died on September 13, 1918. For some years he prac- 
tised as a solicitor ; then, having saved some hundreds of pounds, 
he was in 1891 called to the Bar and at once obtained a leading 
practice on his circuit, so that in 1901 he was able to become a 
Queen’s Counsel. In 1890 Evans had been elected member for 
Mid Glamorganshire, and then entered on a parliamentary career. 
Clear-headed, quick-witted, courageous and sociable, he was 
admirably fitted to be a successful parliamentarian and at once 
made his mark in the House of Commons, where he was soon 
recognised not only as a man of great gifts, but also as the pos- 
sessor of an excellent parliamentary style. These qualities, in 
addition to his capacity as a lawyer, fully justified his appoint- 
ment in 1908, by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as Solicitor- 
General. In the opinion of competent judges it is doubtful 
whether any law officer of modern times was so skilful and power- 
ful a debater as Evans proved himself to be. In Committee the 
rapidity and accuracy with which he could draft or alter an 
amendment was extraordinary. Had he devoted his life to 
politics instead of his profession, he would have attained a high 
position in public life. 

In 1910 the judicial office of President of the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice became 
vacant, which Evans accepted, but with considerable reluctance. 
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To the ordinary observer he would seem to have had an unusually 
successful career and to have attained a position which he might 
well consider to be a satisfying conclusion to an active legal and 
political life. But Evans was ambitious, he was still in the full 
enjoyment of his vigorous faculties, and to rest and be thankful 
was incompatible with his temperament, and, so far from regard- 
ing his new position with satisfaction, he thought of it with 
regret. It was therefore an extraordinary opportunity for the 
exercise of his remarkable gifts when, on the outbreak of war in 
August 1914, it became his duty to preside over the Prize Court in 
London. But for this event his career would, if he had gone no 
further, have had no importance ; it would, in fact, have been less 
remarkable than that of many lawyers who have attained high 
judicial or political positions. The opportunity which offered 
itself was unique, and, as it happened, there was a man capable 
of seizing it, with the result that Evans has secured permanent 
judicial fame. 

From a personal point of view the position and work of Presi- 
dent and sole judge of the Prize Court satisfied to some extent for 
a time his desire for a field of activity in which undoubted powers 
could be utilised more effectively and publicly than was possible 
in the ordinary work of the court of which he was the head. It 
is often difficult for contemporaries to estimate accurately the 
position of some men of their time. Lord Stowell, whose fame as 
a creator and expositor of English prize law is universal and per- 
manent, was chiefly regarded by his contemporaries, when they 
thought of him at all, as an erudite ecclesiastical lawyer. It is 
equally certain that Evans’s unusual judicial capacity in maritime 
law, and during the war in prize law, was never publicly appre- 
ciated. The fact was that a remarkable quickness of apprehension 
and an equally remarkable lucidity of view combined with con- 
stant industry were unknown until circumstances brought them 
to light, and then their results were scarcely generally appre- 
ciated. ; 

Ninety-nine of Evans’s judgments in the Prize Court which 
were delivered in the four years during which he presided over it 
are to be found in the series known as the British and Colonial 
Prize Cases ; a smaller number may be found in the Law Reports, 
a larger in Lloyd’s Prize Reports. But this ninety and nine contain 
substantially all the main decisions of the court during this period, 
On them Evans’s judicial reputation rests. Apart from the place 
which they occupy in a particular branch of English law, they 
are of international importance, especially in the United States, 
and the time has come when it is desirable to describe, briefly but 
clearly, the chief features by which they are distinguished, =7d to 
estimate their legal value. 
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Anyone who, now or in the future, peruses them will be struck 
by the style which marks them, at once vigorous, lucid and con- 
cise. The functions of a Court of Prize are, for example, admirably 
enunciated in the following passage, which is also illustrative of 
the judge’s style :— 

The decisions of a court of law should proceed upon defined principles, 
Those principles have to be applied to ever-varying sets of facts. But the 
court has the function and duty not merely of deciding individual cases, 
but of determining them upon principles which shall be a guide to others 
as to what their positions and rights are in the eye of the law. 

In the domain of international law, in particular, there is room for the 
extension of old doctrines or the development of new principles, where there 
is, or is even likely to be, a general acceptance of such by civilised nations, 
Precedents handed down from earlier days should be treated as guides to 
lead, and not as shackles to bind. But the guides must not be lightly 
deserted or cast aside. Already, in the course of the present war, I have 
had to deal with questions not remote from those raised in these proceed- 
ings; and in dealing with them I have striven after careful consideration 
to decide them in this spirit, with the guidance of the past and in the light 
of later experience. 


If this sentence were scanned by an habitual critic of litera- 
ture he would note with satisfaction that the phraseology through- 
out is unusually apt. Every word is appropriate; there is no 
redundancy, and, on the other hand, no baldness. It would be 
impossible to find a better indication of the manner in which pre- 
cedents should be judicially regarded than the words ‘ precedents 
handed down from earlier days should be treated as guides to lead, 
and not as shackles to bind.’ The whole of the quotation from 
which the isolated sentence is taken may be matched over and 
over again in these judgments, the standard of which remains 
singularly level from the beginning to the end of the series. 

These judgments are as typical of the literature of the age 
as were the dignified and resonant periods in which Lord Stowell’s 
decisions are contained, typical of the eighteenth century and 
worthy of the intimate friend of Dr. Johnson. Evans’ decisions 
are equally characteristic of their author’s penetrating and 
orderly mind, and of his appreciation of the just yet liberal use 
of the English language ; and if one adopts Mr. Taft’s definition 
of an ideal judge as one who confines himself to a brief and clear- 
cut analysis and a logical conclusion, who has the power of 
lucid statement, a sense of literary style, sufficient industry to 
revise and again revise, some facility in the art of condensation, 
and who avoids lengthy and irrelevant dissertations, Evans would 
certainly answer to the description. While gifted with unquestion- 
able fluency of expression—indeed, a contempt for those who 
only possessed a limited vocabulary was a noticeable trait—he 
always kept this power within due bounds. 
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In a judge, or, for the matter of that, in anyone who has to 
express thoughts in written or verbal sentences, the most admir- 
able use of language is useless unleSs it is employed as a vehicle 
for learned and orderly statement. Some judgments bristle with 
learning, but read like limited encyclopedias ; others marshal 
statements with precision, but are failures when the application 
of general principles becomes essential. The pre-eminent merit 
of Evans’s judgments in the Prize Court is that they contain an 
orderly presentation of facts within a short compass, an appro- 
priate application of legal principles to concrete circumstances 
and learning without pedantry. Of this last feature one may 
find a memorable instance in the judge’s masterly and instructive 
survey in The Hakan * of the law of nations as set forth in the 
treatises of jurists and in the decisions and rules of all civilised 
nations in regard to the position of an owner of a vessel on which 
contraband has been seized and condemned. It is a judgment 
remarkable for its spacious lucidity. 

It was not to be expected that, as the war extended from year 
to year, the later judgments should be as important or as numerous 
as those delivered during the earlier period of the great struggle. 
In fact, in the last reported decision, that on the case of The 
Alfred Nobel,? the date of the judgment is June 6, 1918, about 
three months before Evans’s death. Some judgments were given 
between that date and the beginning, on August Ist, of the Long 
Vacation, but they were not of general importance or of value as 
precedents. This particular judgment fitly concludes the series ; 
in it he vindicates and explains the power of the Prize Court to 
rescind orders obtained by fraud, and it illustrates the difficulties 
which the court met with in its efforts to unravel ingenious 
commercial tricks and subterfuges intended to facilitate the 
entry of contraband goods into Germany. 


It cannot be too well known [said the judge] that claimants who desire 
to establish their claims must put their cases honestly, fairly, candidly and 
fully before the court. That has been said in the course of the last three 
years or so over and over again. So far from having done that, the 
deponent in this particular case unfortunately stated what was untrue, 
and impliedly what was false, by suppressing material facts which ought 
to have been laid before the court. 


The claimant had, in fact, stated that the goods in question, 
which were consigned to Copenhagen, were not intended to be 
sent to Germany, but that they had either been sold, or would 
be sold, for consumption only in Scandinavia. By these false 
statements the claimant had obtained from the Prize Court an 

1 Law Reports, [1916] P. 266; British and Colonial Prize Cases, vol. ii., p. 206. 

2 Law Reports, [1918] P. 293; British and Colonial Prize Cases, vol. iii., 
p- 177- 
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order for the release to him of the goods in question. This order 
was now rescinded and the goods were condemned as prize. 

During the war neutrals complained that they were treated 
harshly in the British Prize Court, and that it was a hardship to 
be obliged to disclose documents concerning shipments which it 
was alleged by the Crown were destined for Germany. Certainly 
a less acute mind than that of Evans might often have been 
deceived, as he, for once, was in this instance. 

The mass of confusing material out of which he had to extract 
the truth is well illustrated by another of his latest decisions— 
that in the case of The Posteivo.2 The trial occupied a week, and 
a reserved judgment was subsequently delivered. Valuable cargoes 
of coffee on the Posteivo and other vessels were the subject- 
matter of the case ; a mass of commercial documents, correspond- 
ence and telegrams between persons and firms in South America, 
Scandinavia, and Germany had to be examined, since each con- 
signment required separate investigation. It would be impossible 
here to enter into all the facts, but an extract from the judgment 
relating toa large consignment of coffee will indicate the character 
of the investigation : 


The grounds for the condemnation of all the coffee specified in the 
schedule ‘ A’ cases, are that it was conditional contraband shipped by 
Trinks of Santos, with an undoubted destination for Trinks of Hamburg 
at Hamburg, which is a base of supply and a garrison town, and that it 
would be given up to or taken by departments of the German Government. 
Moreover, I find that it was destined to become the property of enemy 
merchants on its arrival, and on that ground it could be treated as enemy 
property, with the result that the claims by the shippers would be barred, 
and the coffee would be condemned in the absence of a rightful claimant 
under the Prize Court Rules. 


A feature of Evans’s career as judge of the Prize Court is 
illustrated in this and other cases—that is, his mastery of com- 
mercial details, often of an extremely technical nature. He dealt 
with them, whether they related to commercial transactions or to 
banking, as if he had been absorbed in them all his life, and with 
a clearness and confidence which could not have been surpassed 
by a skilful and experienced chairman at a general meeting in 
the City. These cases must, however, be perused from the point 
of view of prize law, not from that of commercial law in actions 
between private individuals or corporations. The Prize Court 
has to apply legal principles to proved facts in order to ascertain 
who is the owner of a captured vessel or cargo or its nature and 
destination, upon which the legality of a capture depends. 

The commercial character of many of the most important 
judgments in the Prize Court delivered not only by Evans but 


8 British and Colonial Prize Cases, vol. iii., p. 275. 
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by his successors, Lord Sterndale and Lord Merrivale, was a feature 
which emphasises the difference between the Prize Court in the 
Great War and in the war with France in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The war with Russia in 1854 is negligible, 
because the maritime commerce of Russia was small. During 
this and the Napoleonic wars judgments were based on ship’s 
papers and documents seized on the ship: ‘ By the law of prize, 
the evidence to acquit or condemn must, in the first instance, 
come from the papers and crew of the captured vessel. The 
captors are not, unless under peculiar circumstances, entitled to 
adduce any extrinsic testimony.’* When we bear this rule in 
mind, as well as the simplicity of commercial transactions in the 
eighteenth century as compared to those of the present day, it is 
possible to realise the immense difference between the duty of the 
judge then and now. 

The power which Evans displayed in dealing with intricate, 
confused and often intentionally obscure commercial details may 
be regarded primarily as a triumph of personal ability. It was 
his duty also to apply existing principles of prize law to new facts, 
and also to administer a new procedure. As regards this latter 
subject, the captor, as represented by the Crown, was entitled 
under the Prize Court Rules of 1914 to produce all evidence which 
was relevant to his case, and could oblige a party to a cause to 
make a full disclosure of documents which threw light on the 
issue. This right to a ‘ discovery’ of documents was one which 
Evans upheld rigorously from the very beginning of the war. 
Claimants were compelled to disclose books of accounts and 
commercial documents, and many business books if they related 
to the matter in question. 

No doubt this procedure caused much trouble and annoyance 
to many neutrals, but Evans never weakened in his determination 
to support a procedure which was intended to place all the facts 
relating to an issue before the court. A man of timid character 
might easily have reduced the new procedure to impotence. 
Unquestionably it contributed largely to the elucidation of many 
complex facts, and in the end to the condemnation of many 
cargoes which would otherwise have found their way into 
Germany. It had also an important indirect result, for it 
prevented attempts to import into Germany goods which would 
have ultimately found their way into the hands of the enemy. 
The extent of this influence it is impossible to estimate, but it was 
certainly considerable and may be traced in some degree to the 
fact that Evans never failed to uphold the new procedure. 

Important as was this phase of his work, it is less interesting 

* Story on Prize Courts, p. 18, approved by the Privy Council in 1856, in The 


Albine and Fanny, English Prize Cases, vol. ii., p. 537- 
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and of less value from a juridical point of view than his treatment 
of the law of prize, which he rightly regarded as progressive, in 
that there was room for ‘ the extension of old doctrines or the 
development of new principles.’ In one of the earliest of his 
judgments Evans resolutely extended an old doctrine to a state 
of facts to which in this country it had not hitherto been applied. 
From the time of Lord Stowell it had been held in British and 
American Prize Courts that persons having a lien or charge on a 
vessel had no rights as against captors. But it was contended in 
The Marie Glaeser § that mortgagees were entitled to receive the 
value of their mortgage out of the proceeds of the captured and 
condemned vessel on various grounds, and especially on this one, 
that the law of nations had advanced since the Declaration of 
Paris, 1856, and that it was the policy of the law in its present 
state to protect the property of neutrals. This contention was 
rejected on broad grounds of principle and historical precedent. 
A judge with a sympathy for neutrals and a casuistical intellect 
could without much difficulty have differentiated between 
mortgages and other liens, and have been impressed with the 
argument that the advance of maritime commerce and the protec- 
tion afforded to neutrals by the Declaration of Paris had produced 
a change in this feature of prize law since the eighteenth century. 

The judgment in the entire series of the most historical value 
is that which once and for all placed the rule of continuous trans- 
port in the English law of prize. Its influence, whether from the 
point of view of belligerents or of neutrals, cannot be exaggerated. 
The doctrine was first applied in the English Prize Court during 
the eighteenth century to unlawful trading, and there were no 
British decisions in which it was applied to the carriage of contra- 
band or to transportation overland. Subsequently in the American 
Civil War the doctrine was extended by the Supreme Court of 
the United States to cases of contraband. But not until Sir 
Samuel Evans’s judgment was it decided that the doctrine of 
continuous voyage or transportation, both in relation to carriage 
by sea and to carriage overland, had become part of the law 
of nations and part of English prize law. In the now historical 
case of The Kim,‘ the hearing of which extended over twelve days, 
the port of destination was Copenhagen, and the result of this 
legal decision was that the court was not restricted in its vision 
to the primary consignment of the goods, in these cases to the 
neutral port of Copenhagen, but was entitled and bound to take 
a more extended outlook in order to ascertain whether this 
neutral destination was merely ostensible, and, if so, what was 
the real and ultimate destination. 


5 Law Reports, [1914] P. 218; British and Colonial Prize Cases, vol. i., p. 38. 
© Law Reports, [1915] P. 215; British and Colonial Prize Cases, vol. i., p. 405. 
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A further result was that an immense quantity of American 
goods was condemned as prize by means of a doctrine which, by a 
singular irony, was first clearly endnciated in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Of no less importance was the extension of 
the liability of a shipowner on whose vessel contraband had been 
captured and subsequently condemned when such cargo was 
destined for a place in enemy territory beyond the neutral port 
which was the actual destination of the ship. Whether the cargo 
reached the enemy at a seaport or at an inland town vid a neutral 
port, ‘ the effect on belligerents would be similar in either case. 
The trade, if successful, would in both cases be injurious to the 
belligerent entitled to make the capture and helpful to the enemy.’ ” 
So that, for instance, a ship carrying to Amsterdam a cargo 
destined ultimately for Germany in time of war, is liable to 
condemnation. 

The cases which in the preceding pages have been referred to 
are employed as illustrative of the general character of the judg- 
ments of Sir Samuel Evans, since each exhibits his fearlessness in 
the application of legal principles, his mastery over complicated 
facts, his lucidity of statement, and his clear exposition of legal 
principles, all characteristic of the whole series. That the result 
of his judgments was favourable to a belligerent is obvious, but 
it is equally obvious that they rested on a sure basis and that 
each extension of the legal doctrines which support the rules of 
prize law places the neutral in a worse position. He may abstain 
from trade with a belligerent, but if he enters on this perilous but 
often very lucrative intercourse he must be prepared both for 
gain and loss. 

Yet, lasting and important as are the decisions of Sir Samuel 
Evans, the influence of the Privy Council must not be overlooked 
and deserves a full and careful consideration. For this tribunal 
affirmed Evans’s decisions in judgments which not only fortified 
them as precedents and declarations of law, but illuminated and 
enlarged them. This constant affirmation of the decisions of the 
Prize Court from 1914 onward is also a tribute to the value of 
Evans’s decisions and to the importance of his work as judge of 
the Prize Court. 

If one were to endeavour to formulate shortly the character 
of the judicial work of Lord Stowell and of Sir Samuel Evans 
one might say that the former created a definite body of English 
prize law out of formless mass—dicta of international jurists and 
obscure decisions of previous English judges; the latter con- 
sidered, applied, and extended accepted principles, adapting them 
to a different and immensely enlarged commerce, to a procedure 

7 The Maracaibo, Law Reports, {1916] P. 266; British and Colonial Prize 
Cases, vol. ii., p. 296. 
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which had been radically changed and to novel administrative 
orders. The decisions of the twentieth century were the comple- 
ment of those of the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries ; 
united they form a comprehensive body of English prize law as it 
emerged from the Great War in the form of judicial precedents. 
Nor can they be dissociated from the growth of sea power in time 
of war, since every decision which extends the legal action at sea 
of a belligerent is in effect an extension of the power of the Navy, 
It would be out of place in a review of Evans’s judgments in 
the Prize Court to conclude with a lengthy delineation of his 
personality. But an estimate of the work of a judge without 
some kind of portrait of him as a man would leave him a colourless 
expositor of legal dicta. An official and friendly association from 
the time when Evans became President of the Division and a closer 
connexion during the momentous years 1914-1918 could not fail 
to produce definite impressions.. Uncommon and unconventional, 
Sir Samuel Evans rapidly changed from one mood to another ; 
at one moment he would be kindly to one person, at the next 
harsh to another. He was quick to appreciate merit, perhaps too 
prone to detest stupidity ; want of industry vexed him. On one 
occasion in the course of a prize case a small seaport in Northern 
Europe was mentioned. ‘Where is it?’ Evans asked the 
counsel. When the reply came that he did not know, the judge 
sharply ejaculated, ‘I should have thought that any intelligent 
man would have taken the trouble to find out.’ He disliked want 
of thoroughness in others because he was so thorough himself. 
In order to be fully equipped as a judge in the Admiralty Court 
he undertook more than one sea voyage with the definite intention 
of obtaining instruction in and observing actual navigation at 
sea. From the moment of the outbreak of the war in 1914 he 
became an ardent student of international law. Like other 
members of the legal profession, with the noticeable exception 
of the late Sir Erle Richards, he knew little of this branch of law, 
but the remarkable fact is that he dealt both with English and 
with American decisions on questions of prize law when he 
delivered his judgments with an ease and a grasp which gave no 
signs of recent acquisition of knowledge. This was the result of 
unusual quickness of mind in combination with strenuous 
industry, an industry which to some extent undermined his health. 
For his legal researches often continued throughout most of the 
night, and it was not uncommon for him to begin the writing of a 
lengthy and important judgment after midnight. 

With such a temperament strong likes and dislikes were 
inevitable, which off the Bench no effort was made to conceal, 
and in conversation adverse opinions were frankly expressed, 
hardly discreet even in a private interview. 
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Without an unusual power of self-command such a tempera- 
ment might easily have produced a want of judicial calmness. It 
was significant of Evans’s strength of character that he was seldom 
unreasonably impatient. Nor did his mental alertness induce 
him to bombard counsel with questions or to indicate too fre- 
quently weak points in an argument. His successors in the Court 
were by nature calm and patient ; Evans was quick and impatient : 
but as judges they did not differ in conducting a case with tran- 
quillity and thoroughness. 

Keenly interested in politics, appreciative of music and art, 
he was also a sound judge of literature. One evening at the close 
of the legal term before the Long Vacation in which he died he 
sat with me for an hour in the Green Park, in the pleasant sun- 
shine which he enjoyed, acutely analysing books and authors, and 
interspersing his talk with stories of historical figures who had 
once lived in adjoining houses—ghosts of Piccadilly and Pall Mall. 

In sport and open-air games he took neither part nor pleasure, 
a limitation of activities which was in some degree injurious to 
his health and curtailed the full measure of his existence. Yet 
undoubtedly Evans, to use Landor’s expressive line, warmed both 
hands before the fire of life. He enjoyed the passing hour—the 
exercise of his intellectual gifts, the movement of the world around 
him, with its various figures, an amusing story, the sight of a 
good-looking woman and the sparkle of a glass of champagne. 
There is a certain irony in the fact that so human a personality 
will only be remembered in the future by the judgments which 
he delivered in the Prize Court, now enshrined in legal reports 
and in treatises on international law. 

E. S. Roscoe. 


Admiralty Registry. 


8 Mr. Morgan May, a barrister who frequently gave his services as the official 
in attendance in the Prize Court, well recollects how at the end of a day’s sitting 
the judge called him into his room and expressed his regret if he had been irritable, 
and said that he had been in great pain throughout the sitting. 
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THE CONVOY 


II 


To those who travel on the high seas every sound that reaches 
the state-room indicates precisely what is taking place. Thus, if 
the syren commences regular blasts, a fog has settled down over 
the ocean ; if the patter of feet and the swish of brooms arouse 
them from their slumbers, the decks are being washed down ; 
and if the clanking of the forward winch vibrates the ship, the 
anchor is being got in and the hour of departure has arrived. 

Always a light sleeper, the grating of the anchor chain aroused 
me. In a few minutes I was standing on the upper deck. The 
delusions of the night had vanished; the whole Canal was 
transformed from a region of uncouth forms and ghostly shapes 
in strange attitudes to a scene of animation and vivid colour. 
The terrifying monsters of the night before now reposed peacefully 
at their moorings, with steam up and signals flying, waiting for 
the marshalling of the convoy. 

The sun was already rising, and a _ never-to-be-forgotten 
panorama was laid out before us as our ship hauled out from her 
berth into the Canal and moved down the fairway half a mile or 
more to a new position in readiness to take her place in the 
coming pageant. 

We stood, as it were, in the wings of the theatre and could 
watch the performers enter the stage. Scores of huge steamers in 
their clownish colours surrounded us. Seaplanes hummed back- 
wards and forwards overhead ; motor boats were already picket- 
ing the open sea beyond the breakwater, and launches dashed 
in and out the shipping with officers and last instructions. 

Was there ever such a sight to be seen before as ‘a fleet in 
fancy dress’ decked out for a masquerade across the ocean ?— 
costumes so diverse and ridiculous that each ship might have 
been painted by some crazy artist from another world. The 
commodore’s flagship, scarcely a stone’s throw distant, was gay 
with bunting, and all eyes were turned towards her. She was 
not a battleship, or a cruiser or a sloop, or even a second-class 
passenger vessel, but a ten and a half-knot squat-bellied freighter 
masquerading in a crinoline of black and white brocade. 
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With the precision of a well-rehearsed play each ship moved 
out into the fairway as her turn came to take up her position 
in the convoy. First a slim sloop in pale grey, with slender masts 
and a spider’s web of wireless aloft, tripped gracefully past us like 
a ballet dancer gliding on to the stage. Then two destroyers (the 
acrobats of the fleet) shot out from the naval basin ready to turn 
somersaults and perform all sorts of lightning feats. Obviously 
of the latest design, with high free board, and their after-decks 
almost awash, apparently without effort their narrow hulls slipped 
through the sparkling water. 

Then the ‘ K’ boats (six of them), till now unseen, shot out 
from half a dozen different berths. Like harlequins in striped 
pantaloons, they formed line ahead and bowed and ducked as they 
reached the open sea ; then dispersed to port and starboard to 
take up their positions on the extreme wings of the convoy. 
They have an air of cheek and impudence and, in anything but 
a dead calm, the motion of a rocking-horse as they squelch the 
waves both fore and aft, and no man knows in which direction 
they are moving. Some call them double-ended trawlers, as even 
their own commanders cannot tell you at a little distance which 
end is the stem and which end is the stern, but they are the most 
ingenious and invaluable guardians that ever accompanied a 
convoy on the high seas. They make no boast of speed, but will 
puzzle the most scientific periscope that ever scanned the horizon, 
and they are the key-pieces of the ‘ fleet in fancy dress’ as it 
sweeps across the ocean. 

Now one by one the main fleet left their moorings. First 
the outer port wing forward vessel, then the next in line ; the 
flagship gets under way, and the French liner, crowded with 
coloured troops, next moves majestically down the channel, then 
the blue and white Mahronda, with a six-inch gun hanging over 
her counter, and we follow closely in her wake with paravanes 
unshipped ready for immersion to sweep up the mines that might 
have been laid in our course. 

Now the paravane is the simplest of all war inventions. As 
we cast off our moorings and took up our position in the line, with 
all the dignity of one of His Majesty’s brand new twin-screw 
13,000-ton transports decked out in colours of the rainbow, the 
paravanes were slung overboard, one from the forward port 
derrick and one from the forward starboard derrick. There 
they hung suspended in mid-air, with their torpedo-like bodies, 
like clumsy models of giant flying-fish. Each paravane has a steel 
beak with a serrated edge like a pair of pliers always open, and, 
though innocent of all explosive or independent action, does its 
work with deadly thoroughness. 

As we left the mine-swept channel our ship became the leader 
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of a line. The winch brakes were released and the paravanes 
splashed into the water, one to port and one to starboard. Simple 
though they are to look at, they are scientifically constructed, 
and by means of a rudder and ‘stabiliser maintain a certain 
depth below the surface some 40 feet from the ship’s side. 

To the stem of our vessel was hinged a stout iron davit. From 
either paravane a steel cable was run to the head of this davit, 
which by means of blocks and tackle was lowered into the water, 
so the davit formed a projecting derrick arm beyond and below 
the bows of the vessel. As the ship proceeds forward towing the 
two paravanes, one to port and one to starboard, the cable is 
taut and forms a ‘ guard-rail’ or ‘moving boom’ about and 
around the fore part of the ship. When the cable comes in contact 
with the moorings of a submerged mine the mooring slips along the 
cable till it reaches the beak or jaws of the paravane, which 
immediately snip the mooring wire in half, and the mine floats 
harmlessly to the surface at a safe distance from the side of the 
vessel to be disposed of at the gunner’s pleasure. Prudence 
forbade my asking questions at the time, but I marvelled at this 
masterpiece of thought and science which has defeated the 
mine-laying submarine. 

We were reputed to be a 50,000,000]. convoy, and with our 
escort numbered some twenty-five vessels. As each ship drew into 
the open she took up her appointed place as if taking part in a 
naval review. There were four lines and three to four ships in 
each line, and three ‘ K’ boats to port and three ‘ K’ boats to 
starboard of the squadron and a sloop with two destroyers in the 
van. Each vessel had her appointed speed and her appointed 
place, and they all surged forward as a single ship, but there had 
been no rehearsal, no manceuvres, no service training—just a 
scratch lot of merchant steamers fortuitously brought together— 
yet this mob of independent units was transformed into a trained 
squadron. On our port bow was the chequered flagship, on our 
port beam, 150 yards distant, the French liner, and now for the 
first time the perfection of the camouflage was displayed in the 
open sea. : 

There is a peculiar optical illusion that even the man in the 
street cannot have failed to have observed when he travels by 
train. If his train passes another train on a parallel line moving 
in the same direction as he himself is travelling, this other train 
will, strangely enough, appear to be going backwards. Let the 
traveller imagine the effect of a number of trains without engines 
travelling at different speeds on parallel lines, and he will at once 
realise that some will appear to be going in one direction and some 
in another, though in reality they are all going in one direction. 

Now the convoy consisted of four lines of ships, but not all. 
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exactly in line with each other, though moving in one direction. 
First one, then another, would drop astern or surge forward, so 
that from the horizon they formed Xd moving line, and no man 
could detect the individual ships, as the camouflaged hull of one 
ship half screened the camouflaged hull of another ship, and the 
markings of the one were merged into the markings of the other. 
And the three ‘ K’ boats to port and the three ‘ K’ boats to 
starboard of the squadron had, as I have said, two bows each— 
that is, both ends of these vessels were precisely alike—and they 
maintained a fixed speed in their allocated positions in their 
relation to the main fleet. 

Thus, when the ‘ U’ boat appears on the horizon to port or 
starboard, what does he see? The‘ K’ boats, being the nearest, 
loom the largest; but in which direction are they moving ? 
Apparently first in one direction, then in another, as the con- 
voyed vessels forge ahead or drop astern and pass and repass 
the ‘ K’ boats. 

The deception is perfect. If the direction of the convoy 
cannot be detected, the ‘ U ’ boat is unable to run ahead over the 
horizon to lie in wait for the coming fleet. Neither will he run 
the risk of being run over by the whole convoy if he can avoid it, 
as even if he sank a vessel he would probably be sunk himself 
by one or more of the depth charges that every vessel would hurl 
at him. 

And so the camouflaged fleet masquerading across the high 
seas confounded the hostile submarine and all his devilish tricks, 
and no reward is too great for those individuals whose perception 
first conceived this combination of science and organisation. 

As we gathered speed through the outer anchorage the grisly 
relics of the war were all too visible in their grim reality. A mile 
or more away to starboard a coasting steamer run ashore to save 
her sinking. In the shallows a Greek schooner and a fishing 
lugger with submerged hulls lay within 100 yards of each other, 
and a few cables distant the topmast of a tramp steamer pierced 
the sparkling waves. 

These tragedies spoke for themselves. It would have been a 
dull mind indeed that wanted further evidence of the perils of 
the sea. No one knew from minute to minute when the tell-tale 
bubbles of a torpedo racing through the waters would not be 
seen. We stood no chance; we had neither great speed nor 
shallow draft, neither double hull nor water-tight compartments— 
just a gigantic egg-shell with a few partitions. Nevertheless, 
whether real or imagined, there is a feeling of safety in numbers, 
and the convoy, though nothing but a fleet of glorified tramps, 
was a haven of safety to the single ship zig-zagging across the 
ocean. A débutante at her first ball was not more fascinated 
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than I was with the endless evolutions of the variegated fleet 
around us. From daylight to sunset I could watch these ships 
with never-failing interest, from the scarcely visible destroyers to 
the ‘ K ’ boats on either wing. . 

It was the first afternoon. Port Said lay far astern, the 
convoy was in perfect trim, and the sun was approaching the 
horizon. Sitting on a table on the upper deck with the naval 
officer (the only passenger besides myself), I observed the leading 
destroyer run up signals. Dense smoke belched out in volumes 
from her funnels. She turned in her tracks with incredible speed 
and headed straight for the convoy. Every steamer began to 
blow her syren. Every gong in the fleet boomed out across the 
water. 

Like a single ship the whole squadron swung to port, then to 
starboard, opened out engines, and put on topmost speed. 

Troops in their life-jackets sprang to attention at the bugle’s 
call, and stood in serried ranks on the deck of the great French 
liner. Every gun was manned ; every man was in his place beside 
the boats. 

As the destroyer dashed past us in a cloud of spray she tossed 
overboard from her stern some objects that looked to me like 
paint drums. Terrific explosions followed one after the other in 
quick succession. Huge columns of water rose into the air, and 
our great ship of 13,000 tons trembled from stem to stern. The 
destroyer, like some mad creature, turned and twisted in every 
direction, crossing and recrossing backwards and forwards the 
site of the explosions, till she was lost to view far astern in dense 
clouds of her own smoke as the fleet swept on at full speed. 

It was all over. It seemed but a few minutes at most since 
the gongs had boomed out their ‘ clear for action,’ and the destroyer 
was lost to sight astern, and yet the events of half a lifetime seem 
crowded into those few brief moments. 

Like a dream it sometimes haunts me. Every action of 
myself and those around me still stands out with vivid clearness. 
The sudden spring from the table to the doorway and leaping down 
the companion to my cabin at a single bound. Seizing my pneu- 
matic waistcoat and buttoning it round me as I ran up on deck 
again. The bo’sun hammering the 4:7 shell-case on the boat 
deck ; the boat’s crews running up from all directions at the 
infernal din. The gunners behind their loaded weapons on the 
poop. My eyes riveted on the flying destroyers tossing depth 
charges into the sea 100 yards away, while I was frantically 
and breathlessly trying to inflate the waistcoat. Confound the 
thing! It would not fill, and I had no more breath in my lungs. 
It must have a leak, I thought. 

The intense expectation. Should I see the torpedo coming ? 
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Obviously our ship was the nearest to the spot where the sub- 
marine had disappeared, and at so short a range our ship could 
not be missed. For a moment I thought the trembling of our 
ship as the depth charges exploded was due to the explosion of a 
torpedo in our hold. Indeed, if I had not seen the charges 
thrown overboard I should certainly have thought so. 

As the light faded the ships were lost to view and the summer 
night descended on the seas. Would the submarine pursue us 
and catch us up in the dark ? I wondered. But the chance of 
that was small, I knew, as the commodore of the convoy would 
outwit the enemy in the hours of darkness. 

No; it was far more likely that, if the ‘U’ boat was not 
already a home for the fishes on the ocean bed, he would con- 
tinue to cruise about in the vicinity of Port Said looking for other 
game to prey on. A stern chase is a long chase, and that is ill 
suited to under-water craft with their limited fuel supply. As a 
pursuer he is little to be feared when the ship carries a good 
marksman, but as a beast of prey lurking in ambush his victims 
have but little chance of escape. He must see before he is seen, 
hear before he is heard, shoot before he is shot at, or he is in as 
much danger, when he attacks a convoy in full fighting trim, as 
the intended victim. 

One day followed another in quick succession, but the evolu- 
tions of the ‘ fleet in fancy dress’ never palled. The sense of 
power, strength, and security was seen and felt around us as the 
great ships swept forward unmolested on their course—the most 
imposing exhibition of science and organisation that a man could 
wish to see. 

They were an endless combination of colour as one ship forged 
ahead and another dropped astern. Again and again as the bows 
of one ship overlapped the stern of another in the distance it 
would be impossible to tell where one ship began and where the 
other ended. Every zig-zag marking, every blotch and daub, 
every stripe and line, that looked so clear and sharp, formed a 
kaleidoscopic picture of moving ships—sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another—changing their length and even their 
design. 

Sometimes a ship had two funnels and one mast, or a few 
minutes later two masts and one funnel, or two or three vessels 
would take on the appearance of a single ship with bows first in 
one direction then in another, as they forged ahead or dropped 
astern crossing and recrossing the ‘ K’ boats, which maintained 
a fixed speed on the wings of the squadron. 

A single mottled liner with three funnels and two masts 
would suddenly dissolve into a trio of variegated tramps. The whole 
squadron incessantly dissembled and reassembled, and yet they 
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swept forward as one unit in one direction at ten knots. They 
cheat the eye, as they are never in the same position for two minutes 
together, yet they move as a single ship controlled by a single brain. 

There is incessant progress, but a multitude of speeds ; precise 
formation, but a medley of units; perfect order, but absurd 
confusion ; a common course, but many directions. 

Individually each vessel is an outrage on the artistic sense. 
Collectively they are a masterpiece in deception. The imagina- 
tion of an artist, who thinks in leagues and works in miles, with a 
rainbow for his palette and creation for his model, on a canvas of 
such vast dimensions that a whole ship is but a detail, and a 20-foot 
black-and-white diagonal stripe but a finishing touch in light and 
shade on a picture, you must view from the horizon. 


We are never so much in danger as when we feel most secure. 
It was, I think the fourth day out from Port Said. The com- 
modore alone knew our exact position, or the course we should 
be steering in the next half-hour, and all was serene and peaceful 
as the ‘ fleet in fancy dress ’ swept across the ocean. 

Sometimes we had a ship right aft, sometimes a ship to port 
and starboard ; but, as I have said, the formation ever varied from 
minute to minute, and at times we lagged till near the last in the 
convoy. But we had the speed of the fleet with our twin screws, 
and could take up any position the commodore desired, and it 
was not uncommon for us to alter our position more frequently 
than others. So it did not surprise me to notice in the forenoon 
that we had dropped back to the last line ; but as I stepped on 
the upper deck after lunch there was an ominous silence, a com- 
plete absence of vibration there was no mistaking. 

The engines had stopped. Our speed was rapidly decreasing, 
and the convoy was already slipping from us. A breakdown ? 
There seemed no doubt of it. . Some fault in the engine-room—a 
hot bearing or a leaky joint, I thought ; but we shall soon be off 
again. The minutes fled; we lost all steerage way, and the 
convoy, now a smudge of variegated colour, was at last lost to 
view over the horizon. 

When a single ship drops out of the convoy, the loneliness 
of isolation can hardly be more acutely felt. You know they 
cannot stop—they dare not wait for you; a single submarine 
might sink half the fleet. Think what you will, put on all the 
jaunty air of indifference you can muster, the hard brutal fact 
stares you in the face, hammers in your head, and dances before 
your eyes, that if a submarine appears, you must be the victim. 
There is no chance. You are hove to—you are stationary. He 
cannot miss your 13,000 tons of ship and cargo. 

The guns on your poop might as well be overboard. You 
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cannot manceuvre. The bombs in your mortars will reach but 
a few score yards, and your depth charges, when you lie like a log 
on the ocean, will hurt no one but yourself if you toss them over- 
board. Your weapons are blunted and useless, one and all ; 
they mock you as the ship rolls idly on the gentle swell. To 
‘clear for action’ in the face of danger is one thing; to lie 
inactive and incapable of taking action but expecting danger 
every second is quite another. 

However, the fates were kind, no ‘ U’ boat appeared ; but an 
intense satisfaction and relief cannot be denied as the ship once 
more gathered way, and in a few hours we had regained the 
convoy. The whole fleet will slow down so that stragglers may 
regain their place, but the convoy cannot, dare not, stop from 
Port Said to London. 

Till now fine weather had favoured us, but the late summer of 
the Mediterranean was drawing to a close, and as we neared the 
gateway to the Atlantic the wind veered round to the west and 
storm clouds blotted out the horizon. 

There is a majestic grandeur about a storm at sea. The 
gentle, undulating swell is lashed to fury. Titanic forces battle 
with each other, and man’s quarrels stand out in all their puny 
insignificance. You feel the deck heave beneath you. The 
salt spray stings you in the face as you hold to rail and stanchion. 
The ship rolls, plunges forward, ships a heavy sea, which surges 
to and fro across the main deck, but does no harm, and you who 
have felt and seen this fifty times on fifty different voyages feel 
greater confidence than ever that the ship will ride the storm in 
safety. Youtrust your ship against the gale. You cannot see her 
fighting inch by inch, or feel the pressure of the wind against her 
structure or the strain upon her engines. You sink upon an even 
keel between two rollers, and rise again to the heave of the next 
great swell with scarce a thought of the enormous bulk and weight, 
that Nature is treating as you would a paper boat upon a pond. 

Yesterday we sailed gaily forward masters of the sea, a ‘ fleet 
in fancy dress ’ upon a peaceful ocean. To-day Nature flings the 
masqueraders to the winds and shows us how to camouflage the 
high seas with inky clouds and seething breakers. But it is the 
ships of the convoy that rivet your attention, plunging in the 
endless waste of foam-flecked waters, drenched from stem to 
stern in driving spray—the playthings of the elements as they are 
tossed from crest to crest. It is this apparent helplessness which 
impresses you. The contrast from the ordered progress of the 
day before. 

Can they survive such treatment ? Already many have been 
blown from their stations and some are in trouble. 

The City of Madras is a smudge in the distance, or blotted out 
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from view by rolling banks of clouds. The white peak on her 
stem as her bows rise high out of the water is the only mark by 
which she can be recognised. For a brief moment she is poised 
aloft in a wilderness of curling breakers, then down she sinks till 
her hull is completely out of sight. 

The Clan Buchanan, of the famous fighting line, is performing 
the gyrations of a drunkard in our rear with a disordered helm. 
She wallows in the trough of the seas, and, like some amphibious 
monster, shakes the water from her turtle-back. 

The Mahronda still keeps her station with her fore deck 
smothered in sheets of spray as she resists every onslaught with 
the stolid indifference of a granite breakwater. 

The chequered flagship—the ‘ Lady Cheybassa,’ as we called 
her—has fallen far away astern—once the pride of the fleet, but 
now in a sorry plight with some internal trouble. Again and 
again, so tremendous is her roll, it looks as if she would burst 
her stays and send her funnel overboard. 

To starboard the Warfield, a captured German, digs her nose 
into the waves at every plunge and vomits the seething waters 
from her scuppers at each roll. 

Further to starboard the War Bison butts her way against 
the storm. She is a standard ship, a haystack of a vessel, with 
few lines and no beauty. She has a small squat vertical funnel 
with a central upper deck and bridge, and fore and aft she is 
much alike, so at a distance it is difficult to detect her course. 
The seas leap at her bluff bows, and her whole hull rises and sinks, 
but she is wonderfully steady. 

To port nearly on the horizon is the Kentucky, while at times 
scarce a stone’s throw distant from ourselves is the Kansas. I 
can hardly take my eyes from her, she is so close. She fascinates 
me as she fights the gale. I thought of her as a sleeping pre- 
historic monster in Port Said. Now she is tossed about by the 
mountainous swell with ludicrous ease. She sinks into the watery 
valleys, till I look down on her streaming decks, as she heels 
towards us, as a man may look from the upper storey of a house 
into the street. Again she would rise higher and higher, top the 
advancing wave, and rush forward with alarming speed as we 
sank lower and lower, till it seemed as if no power could prevent 
her crashing on to our decks as we heeled towards her and paused 
to meet the next great wave. At times the whole length of her 
sea-green bottom rose above the level of my eyes, glistening like 
the belly of a porpoise as she lurched along beside us. 

And so the ships of the war convoy fought their way slowly 
through the gale. Since noon we had vainly tried to catch a 
glimpse of Gibraltar. As the light failed the wind dropped, the 
clouds drifted apart, and the gaunt outline of the rock towered 
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high above us. But in ten minutes it had again completely 
vanished, and one by one the vessels were lost to view, till only 
the gleam of the pale green bottom of the Kansas could be seen 
at intervals as she rose on the crest of a heavy swell. 

It was now rumoured that the flagship was putting into the 
harbour for repairs, and that the commodore would transfer his 
flag to some other vessel. The order came to ‘ heave to,’ and our 
great ship was soon a lifeless hulk pitching and rolling in the 
mountainous seas. As she fell away her engines would give a 
few turns to keep her head to the wind, till she again subsided 
into that unpleasant sagging roll which is peculiar to a heavily- 
laden ship that has no steerage way. 

Where were the ships of the convoy? What were they 
doing ? Would they drift hither and thither? In the light of 
day it would have been interesting to watch the reforming of the 
squadron after being scattered by the gale. In the impenetrable 
darkness that surrounded us the possibility of collision could not 
be dismissed. 

What if a submarine was waiting for us at the entrance to the 
harbour? He could see the bulk of our vessels against the sky 
and sink us one by one with ease. But torpedoes and submarines 
and all the infernal devices of the enemy were of less danger than 
collision. The Kansas, whose bulk had loomed so large on our 
port beam but a few minutes ago, could be at no great distance. 
The thought of these huge vessels crashing into each other in the 
darkness and being crushed like egg-shells was too appalling for 
the mind to grasp. Here we were, one of a number of vessels, 
two of which we knew were damaged and half out of control, in 
a narrow strait labouring in a heavy sea, subject to conflicting 
tides and currents, waiting for we knew not what to happen. So 
the minutes lengthened into hours and still we waited. 

Though our vessel was a large one, the upper deck in the centre 
of the ship was of no extent. First to port, then to starboard, 
then ahead, and then astern I peered into the surrounding dark- 
ness. More than once I felt sure there was a ‘ K’ boat cruising 
round us. Then for a second a blue light would appear in the 
distance. But still we staggered from side to side, gradually 
regained an even keel, then once again began that interminable 
roll, which grew worse and worse till one gripped the salt-soaked 
rails to keep one’s feet on the slippery deck as she brought up 
with that ever-recurring jerk. 

Would this hideous nightmare never end? Would the signal 
to get under way never come? Or had we been overlooked and 
the convoy left us in the dark? Such thoughts obsessed the 
mind.- Occasionally my fellow-passenger (a naval officer) would 
growl about the imbecility of the commodore of the convoy in 
Vor. CI—No. 604 30 
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‘ heaving to ’ in such a dangerous situation, or would dwell on the 
possibility of his ship having so completely broken down as to 
be out of touch with the squadron and each captain being left 
to do as he thought best. But this conjecture was always dis- 
missed as absurd, as no captain would remain in our unenviable 
position unless by superior orders. Better by far to make for the 
Atlantic or the harbour than to continue this suspense. 

As the night advanced the strain became almost unbearable. 
Anything was better than continually pacing the deck and peering 
into the gloom. I felt my way down the companion and clam- 
bered into my bunk. I tried to read The Silver Hoard, a novel 
the chief engineer had lent me a few nights before with the 
remark ‘ It is not a bad yarn,’ and even now I can recall the vivid 
description of those myriads of salmon that ascend the rivers of 
Alaska and the way they are caught and canned. 

I dozed, woke, and dozed again. The motion of the ship was 
less violent than on the upper deck, and in my fitful slumbers I 
dreamed I was once again in that cockle-shell of a boat on the 
inky waters of the Canal vainly searching for my steamer. The 
exaggeration of dreamland was on every hand, but all was 
intensely real. The darkness through which we pushed our way 
could be seen and felt—the smallest ship a giant Lusitania, the 
quay wall a precipice 100 feet high, and the anchor cables made 
of links through which a boat could pass with ease. As the moon 
rose and lighted up the weird designs the waters swirled and 
eddied, heaved and sank, and rose higher and higher, till we could 
look upon the decks of the ships that surrounded us on every side. 
First imperceptibly, then faster and faster, the ships in their vivid 
colours began to move in all directions, and we vainly tried to 
clutch at passing gangways while the porter’s frenzied shouts of 
‘ War-ah-moor ’ died on his lips. Surely they must grind into 
each other with a deafening crash? But no; in wild confusion 
they pitched, rolled, and collided without a sound. Then our 
boat seemed doomed as the narrow alley-way between two vessels 
slowly closed in upon us. I saw the look of frantic terror on the 
boatman’s face as he plied the oars with every ounce of strength 

. with a start I woke. 

I thought a moment, then the events of the last few hours 
rushed upon me. But what was that familiar sensation ? Surely 
the vibration of the engines. 

A thrill of relief went through me. After all, I argued, it was 
only to keep her head to wind. Still the throb of the engines 
seemed longer than usual. We were moving, there was no doubt 
about it now. The rolling ceased. We kept an even keel, and 
the gentle motion sent me into a soothing slumber as I lay quite 
still. 
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A flood of sunshine streaming through the porthole roused me 
as the steward unscrewed the blackened.disc. 

I rose and went on deck. We were at anchor, and there, not 
a cable’s length distant from our stern, was the inner harbour wall 
of Gibraltar. 

In every direction ships in fancy dress were to be seen, and 
one by one I picked out the members of our convoy. Many of 
those at anchor were even more gorgeously decorated than our- 
selves in weird and vivid patterns. 

In the Canal the ships had jostled one another, but here they 
were scattered over the sparkling waters of the harbour, and, to 
add to the brilliance of the scene, nearly every ship was covered 
with signal flags hung out to dry which fluttered from stays and 
halyards. Once again we were a ‘ fleet in fancy dress’ decked 
out for a masquerade across the ocean. The fortress guns above 
our heads kept up an incessant cannonade as they practised at 
dummy periscopes drawn across the harbour, and the marshalling 
of a convoy for the East added animation to the scene. 

Before dark we were once more under way minus our disabled 
flagship, which we left behind to carry out repairs and to follow on 
with a seven-knot convoy. Neither did the sloop nor the destroyers 
now accompany the fleet, but our faithful ‘ K ’ boats jogged along 
to port and starboard as before. 

As I have said, the commodore (who, by the way, had now 
transferred his flag) alone knew our course. But all routes were 
possible in war-time, and the great sweep we were making into 
the Atlantic did not concern us as we steered towards the setting 
sun. Fine weather favoured us, the days slipped by without 
incident, and we crossed the Bay of Biscay. 

On the seventeenth day out from Port Said we sat at breakfast 
as usual. As the captain rose from the table a quartermaster 
handed him a message. He read it out: ‘ Destroyers in 
sight.’ 

Though I suppose we had yet to pass through some dangerous 
waters, a sort of ‘ thank God for home and safety ’ feeling came 
over us as we hurried up on deck to catch a glimpse of our new 
and welcome escort. They soon joined the fleet, and after deliver- 
ing instructions to each ship by means of a sea line which was 
trailed over the stern they took up their position ahead of the 
convoy. 

At dawn next day we were off Land’s End. The ships for 
Liverpool dropped astern and left us, and our faithful ‘ K ’ boats 
went with them. More destroyers joined the squadron, and in 
our new formation we found ourselves the port-wing ship with a 
destroyer close on our port beam darting hither and thither in the 
choppy sea. All hands, from the captain downwards, were in 
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excellent spirits, and a freedom of intercourse took place which 
was absent in the early days of the voyage. 

I was no stranger to the engine-room. As night fell and 
unrelieved gloom settled down over the Channel I betook myself 
below at the chief’s invitation. I admired every one of those 
engineers with a genuine admiration. Many a previous chat I 
had had with the chief in the snugness of his cabin, and mar- 
velled at the unconcern with which he recounted incidents that 
before the war would have been published to the world as heroic 
deeds. He would tell me of the early days in the great blockade 
when courageous skippers cheerfully rammed the hostile ‘U’ 
boat if they saw a tell-tale periscope feathering the water, till the 
enemy cunningly fixed a periscope to an oscillating mine, and 
many a good ship met her doom in her gallant attempt at dis- 
tinction ; of the callous indifference of the enemy in sinking ships 
and casting the crews adrift, and the marvellous shots of merchant 
gunners that had sent many a submarine to the bottom. 

But sooner or later his sarcasm was directed to the short- 
coming of his present charge. He would speak with cynical 
disgust of the leaky high-pressure cylinder gland (to which I had 
myself drawn his attention on more than one occasion), and the 
incessant application of the hose-pipe to one of the main eccentric 
straps excited him to profane comparisons. From bilge pumps to 
deck winches, ‘ every blessed thing was tight,’ as he expressed it. 
Not a wheel valve could be moved without the assistance of a 
wrench or a bolt without a hammer, and it was the rule, and not 
the exception, to send two men to do one man’s job. But the 
enormity of placing four furnace 16-foot single-ended boilers face 
to face so close together you could only fire one furnace at a time 
was the crowning folly he abused, criticised, and condemned as 
a piece of wicked negligence on the part of her responsible 
designers. Would he not have liked to have put every single 
one of them for a week in that infernal stokehold in the Red Sea ? 
With this satisfying vision he would relight his pipe and puff 
vigorously in silence. 

In a cargo vessel such as I was in with twin screws the engine- 
room and stokehold take up an immense space in the centre of 
the hull. From the plating on the port side to the plating on the 
starboard side there is not a vestige of a partition or a bulkhead ; 
neither was there in this ship a bulkhead between the engines and 
the boilers. The side plating of a merchant steamer is no more 
protection against the torpedo than a sheet of paper is against 
your fist. It is shattered beyond hope, and God help the men 
below if the torpedo strikes the ship square in the engine-room. 

That night I explored this death-trap from the stokehold, 
with its 16-foot Scotch boilers, to the extreme end of the port 
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shaft tunnel, from which you can climb like a monkey up a 
vertical ladder that seems endless and _ emerge below the poop. 
The chief was in a communicative mood. He compared the ship 
and all the machinery in her critically to Royal Mail steamers he 
had been accustomed to run in far-off peace days, and his remarks 
were neither complimentary nor flattering to his present charge. 
We paused in our progress down the shaft tunnel, thumbing the 
bearings as we went, and he pointed out to me the exact spot 
where the torpedo entered the shaft tunnel of the War Lance (a 
sister ship). He explained with great minuteness and a wealth 
of detail precisely what occurred and the destructive effects of 
the explosion at such a vital point. 

Oddly enough, our present position at sea was not far from 
the site of this disaster, and his graphic description brought the 
whole scene to my mind as I gazed at the huge bar of whirling 
steel and thought of the tremendous power of the explosion that 
would shatter it to pieces. For a moment the apparition of 
an approaching torpedo ran before my eyes. He explained to 
me how the water rushed into the shaft tunnel and poured into 
the engine-room ; the impossibility of closing the shaft tunnel 
door against the flood ; how the watch scrambled up the ladders 
with the water at their heels, and left the sinking ship without 
a shred of clothes except that which they had on their backs. It 
was her first voyage outward bound, and now she lies at the 
bottom of the English Channel in company with many another 
gallant vessel that met her fate at the hand of the enemy. 

We crept back to the engine-room. The watch changed over, 
and the chief told me the family history of these vessels. He 
described them as high-speed tramps, troublesome to manage 
and extravagant torun. How they were built in Japan in record 
time in a yard that was designed, erected, and finished in record 
time when speed was considered a safeguard against the torpedo, 
so they were fitted with twin screws, and held the record speed of 
fourteen knots for tramp steamers. How the British Government 
bought them on the stocks and handed them over to his company 
to run. The ports they had been to in the East, and her 
cargo of manganese ore, petroleum and rubber, and tea by the 
million pounds—enough, as he said, to last all London for six 
weeks ; and I began to realise 50,000,000/. would hardly buy the 
whole convoy. 

He told me of the outward-bound voyage, how every hold was 
full to the hatchways with coal, which took three days to unload 
at Port Said, and how she rolled in ballast across the Indian Ocean 
in the monsoon and finally ran aground in the Hoogly. 

‘ There were,’ he was saying, ‘ three of these ships—sister 
ships—and they christened them War Lance, War Helmet, and 
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War Armour: the grating whirr of the telegraph cut him short. 
The pointer indicated ‘stand by.’ I ran up the engine-room 
ladder to the main deck, then up the companion to the promenade 
deck, to see what was happening. The captain had just descended 
from the bridge. ‘Anything wrong?’ I inquired, ‘ Nothing,’ 
said he with a chuckle, ‘ only the admiral is not pleased with me— 
first I go too fast, then I go too slow’ ; and he chuckled again in 
high good spirits—no doubt because the convoy would be safe 
on the morrow. 

Next day we continued our promenade up the Channel under 
the watchful eyes of five destroyers. In the late afternoon we 
strung out ‘ to line ahead,’ and one by one passed through the 
gateway in the great mine barrier strung from shore toshore. It 
was reported that three men alone knew the road, and at this 
time it would have been certain destruction from our own mines 
to have made the slightest deviation from the course. That 
night we dropped anchor in the Downs. 

Official statistics tell us that of those who ran our merchant 
ships during the Great War, 14,661 laid down their lives for their 
country. 

E. C. BOWDEN-SMITH. 
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